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The grain trade, like other branches of business, is 
eradually becoming divided into special lines, and in 
many of the grain centers are merchants who handle 
barley exclusively. Others make a specialty “of 
wheat, of flaxseed, of clover seed, of hay, oats-or corn. 
Until recently, however,.few elevators’ have been de- 
voted exclusively to the handling of one kind of grain, 
now we have many elevators that are : 
used only in the handling of one kind of 
grain. The exclusive wheat and barley 
elevators are the most numerous. Here 
and there is to be found a house devoted 
to the handling of flaxseed only, and the 
“Exchange’’ Elevator recently com- 
pleted in St. Louis will handle oats ex- 
clusively. 

We illustrate herewith an elevator that 
is used exclusively in storing, cleaning 
and shipping barley. It is owned and 
operated by a firm that deals in naught 
but barley. Mr. H. Mueller, who is sole 
proprietor of the business, started in the 
barley business in 1886 in company with 
Mr. Watkins, the style of the firm being 
Watkins & Mueller. The first year they 
handled 300,000 to 400,000 bushels. This 
_ partnership was dissolved in 1890, and 
Mr. Mueller formed a partnership with 
J. H. Pank, the style of the firm being 
H. Mueller & Co. The new firm bought 
the elevator illustrated herewith of W. J. 
Meek. The first season the firm handled 
2,000,000 bushels of barley, and about the 
same amount the next year, while last 
season they handled 38,000,000 bushels. 
the business amounting to over $1,500,- 


000. The cars received numbered 2,974, 
and 2,253 were shipped. Last September 


Mr. Mueller bought out Mr. Pank and he is now sole 
proprietor of the business. He is considered one of 
the best barley judges on the Chicago maket. A typi- 
cal all-around barley man, D. H. Stuhr, represents 
Mr. Mueller at Cincinnati. His boundless energy and 
persistent push have increased his sales from a few 
hundred thousand bushels the first year to 1,500,000 
bushels during the last crop year. The Buffalo repre- 
sentative is H. H. Augspurger, who thoroughly un- 
derstands the business and succeeded in disposing of 
900,000 bushels last year. Although the elevator is a 
long distance from the lake and river about fourteen 
cargoes of barley are annually shipped by lake. 
The elevator is located beside the track 


~ 


of the 


| the center of a residence district. 


ient switching of cars. 
of Mr. Meek car sheds were built over tracks at point 
sof loading and unloading, the interior was completely 


Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne ‘& Chicago Railway, between 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth streets, in Chicago. Iv is in 
The grounds com- 
prise about four acres of ‘valuable land. On the west 
side of the house are tworeceiving tracks, and on the 
east is the shipping track. The total trackage is 2,483 
feet. Well arranged switches admit of the conven- 
After the elevator was bought 
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H. MUELLER & CO.’S8 ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO, 


overhauledand improved. 
tin and composition. Its storage capacity is 
bushels. The working part is 118 feet high. 
house is 40x205 feet. A Hercules Car Puller is 
to switch cars on either side of the house. It readily 
switches twenty cars at a time. 

Under the sheds on the receiving tracks ‘are two re- 
ceiving sinks. Every morning about thirty-five cars 
are put on tracks. Each sink 
the tracks and can receive from cars on 
Only one is used except in case of an emergency. The 
barley is dumped into the regular sink by Clark Power 
Shovels and elevated by an elevator having a capacity 
of 4,000 bushels an hour, which stands between the 


220,000 
The 
used 


is between 
either track. 


these 


The house has a roof of | feet deep. 


tracks. The barley is conveyed to one of two com- 
partments of a receiving garner, which is just inside 
the house on the ground floor. From this garner it is 
spouted to the boot of one of the main elevators and 
elevated to the top of cupola to one of the two 1,000- 
bushel scales. The beam of each scale is in a com- 
The 
Board of Trade weighman, who has complete charge 
of the weighing, 


fortable little room, which is heated by steam. 


is kept in communication with the 
foreman on the ground floor by means of bells and 

Speaking tubes. From the scale hoppers 
the top man sends the barley, by means 
of spouts and screw conyeyors, to the de- 
sired bins. He 
by 


can communicate with 


the foreman means of an independ- 
ent system of bells and tubes. 

When the emergency receiving sink is 
used the barley is conveyed to the eleva- 
tor boot by a screw conveyor that runs 
at an angle to the line of the house. The 
house contains five elevators that extend 
to cupola, three have an elevating ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bushels an hour, and two 
of 4,000 bushels elevating capacity. Six 
other elevators extend to the top of the 
main working part. Of these, five have 
an elevating capacity of 1,000 bushels, 
and a screenings leg will elevate 300 bush- 
els an hour. 

On the top floor are five revolver spouts 
by which barley may be sent from either 
of the scale hoppers to one of the twenty 
bins in the cleaning part of the house, or 
the 14-inch Caldwell 
Conveyors on each side. of the storage 
The 


bins in the storage part are arranged in 


to one of Screw 


house to one of its thirty-two bins. 


four rows of eight bins each, and the 
- conveyors run right over the dividing 
The bins of the 


10 feet deep, while the inside rows are 48 


wall. outside rows are 
The two conveyors in top of storage part 
are 100 feet long, and those in the cleaning part are 
10 feet long. the 
more 14-inch conveyors 150 feet long which convey 


Underneath storage bins are two 
the barley from the storage bins to the elevator boots. 
A large repair shop, containing supplies and tools for 
making all kinds of repairs in wood or iron, is under 
Here are duplicate pulleys and sup- 
The top 
man’s room, like the rest of the building, is heated by 
It 


is fitted with lounging chairs, as well as a work bench 


the storage bins. 
plies to avoid delay when a break occurs. 
steam and lighted by incandescent electric lights. 


and a set of carpenter’s tools. Here the shovels are re- 


paired. The house has a receiving capacity of 38,000 
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bushels per day, and a cleaning capacity of 20,000 
bushels. Two loading spouts on the east side make it 
possible to load two cars at once on the shipping 
A loading spout on the west side can also be 
Every spout 


track. 
called into use in case of an emergency. 
is shod with No. 20 galvanized iron. 
Last season the elevator was operated day and 
night, twenty-three mén being employed. So far this 
year only one shift of fourteen men has been em- 
ployed, but the house is run every night until mid- 
night. Recently four new Barnard & Leas Cleaners 
have been added so that the cleaning capacity has 
been increased 3,600 bushels per hour. This gives the 
house ten cleaners. The others being four Barnard & 
Leas Combined Cleaners and Brush machines of*500 
bushels’ capacity, one Howes Cleaner of 700 bushels’ 
capacity, and one Printz & Rau Wheat and Cockle 
Machine of 1,000 bushels’ capacity.. By, these ma- 
chines the barley beards, wheat, oats and all foreign 
matter is removed and blown out to the nine Morse 
Cyclone Dust Collectors, which were recently placed 
on the east side of the house by The Knickerbocker 
Company, as is shown in the illustration. The fine 
chaff and dust is drawn through a large pipe under 
the collectors by a fan revolving 
1,600 revolutions a minute and 
blown over the engine room to a 
large Cyclone Dust Collector just 


over the furnaces. From here 
the chaff and dirt is dropped 
into the fires or into the coa 


house, as the engineer desires. 

About 300 bushels of dirt and 
chaff are burned each day, and 
the amount of coal used has been 
reduced 33 per cent. Last season 
this dirt was collected in a dust 
house and hauled away atanex- , 
pense of over $10 per car. That 
is, part-of the dust was collected 
and part of it settled in the yards 
and houses of the neighbors. 
Since the dust collectors were put 
in no complaints have been made 
of dust from the elevator. ' 

Every effort is made to utilize 
all that is of value in that which 
is usually considered waste mat- 
ter, and Mr. EH. C. Butz, Mr. 
Mueller’s right hand man, who 
looks after many of the details 
of the business is now building a 
machine to make three separa- 
tions of stuff that is usually sold 
for feed. Aneffective deyice has 
been arranged to prevent good 
grain being carried to the fur- 
nace fires. A section of the pipe near the fan is made 
larger than adjoining sections, and the bottom of this 
section, which is several inches below the bottom of 
the adjoining sections, is inclined towards the fan. 
All grain is dragged along the bottom of the pipe on 
its way to the fan, and when it comes to the section 
with a depressed bottom it drops down and rolls 
through a 4-inch opening in the lowest part of its bot- 
tom and into an air-tight chamber below, from which 
it is removed and utilized. The draft is kept strong 
enough to draw the dirt and chaff over the depressed 
bottom and into the fan. 

On the main floor of the elevator, beside receiving 
bin, is a stock slate which shows the grade of grain in 
each bin. Also on this floor is a grading box where 
grain from the different bins is graded and the quality 
made uniform. This is supplied only from bins con- 
taining clean grain. The hangers, shafting and sup- 
plies were furnished by the Webster Manufacturing 
Company. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent the spreading 
of fire, and in many places about the house are fire 
hand-grenades and barrels with buckets hung near by. 
A 4-inch standpipe has hose attached on each floor. 
It is supplied by a steam pump with a capacity of 
100 gallons a minute. 

The power equipment consists of two boilers 54 
inches by 16 feet of 65-horse power, and a 175-horse 
Hamilton-Corliss An automatic 
damper regulates in a degree the fire. An automatic 
steam pump supplies the feed water heater as well as 


power Engine. 


the standpipe. Power is transmitted from the fly- 
wheel to a 6-inch jack shaft 8 feet long. The main 
drive, which is a 20-inch, 6-ply rubber belt, transmits 
the power from this shaft to the countershaft in 
cupola. The two 60-inch head pulleys on the two 
large elevators are propelled by a friction drive. 

The 75-light electric plant consists of a 40 ampere 
dynamo run by a special 8-horse power engine. The 
brick chimney is protected by a 28-strand copper rod. 
The engineer’s quarters is equipped with a forge and 
all kinds of tools and supplies to make quickly any 
needed repairs. 

Just back of the engine room is the brick office di- 
vided into three compartments. It contains the bill- 
ing clerks’ quarters, the supply house, where a full 
supply of electric lighting apparatus is kept, so that 
any changes, additions or improvements can be made 
as desired. It also contains the sample department 
of foreman R. G. Stuhr. Here are samples of the firm’s 
standard grades, which correspond with samples at 
the main office in heart of city, and samples in cus- 
tomers’ hands. 

The entire plant is heated by steam and is equipped 
with every device and convenience for facilitating the 


A HOME MADE BARLEY GERMINATOH. 


rapid and effective handling of barley. Barley is 
bought on track and by sample in all parts of the 
Mississippi Valley barley growing region. Mr. 
Mueller has several houses at Iowa points in charge 
of his agents. W.H. Lunt buys at Rock Rapids and 
Lunts Siding, Alvord and Doan and Kuhl & Wiese 
operate a cleaning elevator at Eldrige. 


KANSAS CITY HAY DEALERS. 


The Hay Dealers’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
of which ©. 8. Greischar is secretary, held its regular 
meeting October 19. A number of interesting topics 
was discussed, In order to increase the membership 
of the association the membership fee was reduced 
from $10 to $5. The constitution was also changed, 
dispensing with the directors’ meeting on the first and 
third Thursday of each month, and providing that 
all future meetings will be open to all the members, 
and subject to the call of the secretary. These 
changes were made in order to induce other dealers to 
join and take an active part in the association, and 
make it active and beneficial for all. The association 
has already done great good for the promulgation of 
the hay trade, and if all dealers join and take an 
active interest still greater benefits will be experienced 
by its members. 


L. Cortelyou, Muscotah, Kan.: ‘‘The longer I take 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE the more 
I appreciate it.’ 


DETERMINING THE VALUE OF 
BARLEY. 


The barley trade of several markets where inspec- 
tion is compulsory pays for an inspection that is of 
no use to it, for no attention is paid to the grading 
made by the inspectors. The grading of flaxseed has 
been made an exact science by Inspector Stevens, but 
the grading of barley remains as it has been always, 
very uncertain and unreliable._ In the Chicago mar- 
ket the gradings of the inspection. department are 
seldom quoted by the barley experts. The rules gov- 
erning the inspection of barley in Illinois are as fol- 
lows: 

‘No. 1 barley shall be sound, plump, bright, clean 
and free from other grain. 

No. 2 barley shall be of healthy color, not sound 
and not plump enough for No. 1, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 barley shall include slightly shrunken and 
otherwise slightly damaged barley not good enough 
for No. 2. 

No, 4 barley shall include all barley fit for malting 
purposes not good enough for No. 3. 

: No. 5 barley shall include all 
barley which is badly damaged, 
or from any cause unfit for malt- 
ing purposes; except that barley 
which has been chemically 
treated shall not be graded at all. 

The grades of Nos. 1,2 and 3 
Scotch barley shall correspond in 
all respects with the grades of 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 barley; except 
that they shall be of the Scotch 
variety. - 

The grades of Nos. 1, 2 and3 
Bay Brewing barley shall con- 
form in all respects to the grades 
of Nos. 1, 2 and 8 barley; except 
that they shall be of the Bay 
Brewing variety grown in the 
territories and on the Pacifie 
Coast. 

The grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Chevalier ‘barley shall conform 
in all respects to the grades of 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 barley; except 
that they shall be of the Chevalier 
variety grown in the territories 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

The word ‘‘new’’ shall be in- 
serted in each certificate of in- 
spection of a newly harvested 
crop of barley, until the first day 
of May. 

The firm of H. Mueller & Co. 
which is one of the leading firms on the Chicago mar 
ket dealing in barley, do their own grading according 
to their own standards of quality. Samplesof each 
standard grade are keptin boxes at the office, elevator 
and established agencies. These samples of standards 
are frequently renewed, so that the measure of quality 
will remain the same. Most of the barley is bought 
by sample on ’Change. Fresh samples of the barley 
taken by the official inspector are then compared with 
the sample bought and with the standards by Mr. E. 
C. Butz, who grades each. according as jn his judg- 
ment they correspond with the firm’s samples. Mr. 
Mueller afterward does likewise, and the grading of 
the two is then compared. They very seldom disa- 
gree in their gradings. If sample agrees with pur- 
chase sample the barley is accepted at the contract 
price. The barley is again sampled and graded when 
the car arrives at the elevator. 

The points considered by this firm in grading bar- 
ley are all of those supposed to be used by the state 
inspection department and also others. In determin- 
ing the value of barley the comparison with the stand- 
ard samples and the close examination by experts as 
to color, weight, plumpness and foreign matter is as- 
sisted in some cases by a grain tester, a small cleaner 
made by the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
pany especially for office use, and also by an ingenious 
home-made germination apparatus. 

This germination apparatus consists of two tin 
pans about three inches deep, with tapering sides, so 
that one can be set tightly in the other. The top pan 
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has 100 small holes punched in its bottom. When- 
ever if is desired to determine what percentage of a 
sample will grow 100 grains are placed in these holes, 
the germ end of each grain being pushed through the 
hole. The pan is then partially filled with sand and 
water poured upon it. A cover which tightly fits in 
the pan is then placed upon the sand to retain the 
moisture. This cover is a round, thin board with a 
cross piece to strengthen it and to serve as a handle. 
To make it fit tightly the edges are covered with 
wadding. A little water is put in the under pan 
and the pan containing the barley is set into it, 
so that its bottom is about two inches above bot- 
tom of under pan. Itis then placed on a shelf to 
await developments. Attached to each panis a slip 
of paper bearing the number of the sample, and 
the hour and day it was placed in the germinating 
apparatus. 

The illustration given herewith shows three of the 
top pans, which were set at different times. The 
lower pan in cut which shows very little growth was 
set November 6 at 5:30 p.m. Pan 32 in upper right 
hand corner of cut was set November 4 at 5:00 p. Mm. 
Pan 31 in upper left hand corner of cut was set No- 
vember 3 at 9:00 A. mM. The photograph of each was 
taken November 7, at 4:00 P. M. 

Of the barley set in pan 32 only two grains failed to 
grow, showing that 98 per cent. of the sample would 
germinate. The roots are all 
bright and clean and of about 
uniform growth, showing a 
healthy condition. Twenty 
grains in pan 31 failed to 
sprout, showing that only 80. 
per cent. of the barley would 
germinate. The roots of the 
vrains that did grow were not 
uniform. Some were stunted 
and some were covered with a 
fungus like mildew, showing an 
unhealthy condition. 

When barley is so thoroughly 
tested by experts who handle 
no other grain, it is not to be 
doubted that their grading is 
more reliable than that of in- 
spectors who grade all kinds of 
grain, and that the experts 
come nearer to determining the 
real value of each sample. If 
the inspection departments at 
the different grain centers would 
employ a barley expert to ex- 
amine and test samples and supervise the work of the 
track inspectors, the barley grading of the depart- 
ments might be of more value to the barley trade. 


THE EUROPEAN FLAX HARVEST. 


“‘Advices from Russia go to show that this year’s 
flax crop will be larger and of better quality than 
that of last year,’’ says the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘In the 
St. Petersburg district a shortage of about one-third 
is expected, owing to the continuance of wet weather. 
Reports from Riga, however, point to an abundant 
crop of good quallty, and practically the same intelli- 
gence comes from Reval, Pskow and Stettin. The 
sowings this year in Moravia, Bohemia and Silesia 
have been considerably in excess of last year, but in 
all three districts unfavorable weather has had the 
effect of interfering with the growth and with the 
quality of the growth. In France and Belgium the 
yield of the straw is said to be only 18 per cent. after 
steeping, as compared with an average for past sea- 
sons of 25 per:cent. -In Holland the dry weather is 
responsible, according to Messrs. Soutar, McNicoll & 
Co.’s advices, for the fact that the bulk of the yield 
has come up very thin and irregular, more especially 
in the southern districts, and it is expected that the 
net result will be from 30 to 40 per cent. under the 
average of the decade. In Ireland, as we prophesied 
some time ago, there has been a decrease in the 
acreage from 70,642 to 67,444, but the yield is of high 


quality, judging from those lots that have already 


been put on the local markets. On the whole the 
European flax harvest bids fair to fall considerably 
short of last year’s total, notwithstanding the increase 
of acreage and yield in Russia,”’ 


NEW ELEVATOR AT ST. LOUIS. 


A business event that speaks loudly for the stability 
and progress of St. Louis during a period of great 
financial depression is the erection of a grain elevator 
of large capacity to meet the increasing demands of 
business. 

The new eleyator is located on the Levee at the foot 
of Chouteau avenue, and in its construction absorbed 
the old Elevator ‘“‘B,’? owned by the United Elevator 
Company. These added facilities indicate that St. 
Louis will continue to progress as a grain market and 
that she has abundant enterprise and financial 
strength to keep abreast of the demand. 

Central Elevator ‘‘B’’? was built in a remarkably 
short period, there having been but fifty-two working 
days consumed in its construction from the time the 
foundation was ready for the superstructure. The 
contractors were the Metcalf-Macdonald Company of 
Chicago, whose specialty is the building of elevators. 
In the language of Mr. Samuel this concern ‘‘not 


only carried out the contract to the letter, but also in 
spirit and to the entire satisfaction of the United Ele- 
vator Company.”’ 

The new elevator was located and designed espe- 
cially for the accommodation of Missouri Pacific and 
’Frisco Railroad business, and its location also makes 
it convenient for barge and steamboat traffic. 


The 
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entire structure covers ground measuring 170x98 feet. 
Excavations 10 feet deep were first made and then 
1,800 piles were driven in clusters of 15 to a depth of 
25 to 35 feet. Each pile can sustain a weight of 27 
tons. After the piles were cut level they were capped 
with 12 inches of Southern pine and then about seven 
feet of masonry was added to bring the foundation to 
the railroad track grade. It was at this stage of the 
construction that the contractors began to erect the 
superstructure, upon July 24. . 

Heavy columns of Georgia pine, each capable of 
sustaining a strain of 400 tons, were set on the mason- 
ry, and were then joined at the top with heavy pine 
girders running lengthwise and crosswise. It is upon 
this solid structure that the cribwork of the bins rests. 
The bins number 162 and are each from 2,000 to 7,000 
bushels in capacity, while the greatest depth of any 
bin is 70 feet. The walls of these bins are of plank- 
ing, heavily spiked, and are from four to ten inches 
thick, according to location. The bottoms are all of 
conical shape, so as to be self-cleaning. The all-im- 
portant bin story is surmounted by a cupola five 
stories high, containing the elevating, weighing and 
distributing machinery. The first floor of this upper 
section is filled with improved iron spouts, by which 
grain may be distributed to any one of the bins for 
storage. These spouts lead from eight large weighing 
hoppers, each of 1,200 bushels’ capacity, on the third 
floor. Above these hoppers are eight large garners which 
receive the grain directly from the elevator machinery 
in the fifth story. These garners are so arranged as 
to take care of the continuous streams of grain de- 
livered by the elevators at the rate of 6,000 bushels 
per hour. The operation of weighing is an intermit- 
tent one, the hoppers being filled and then emptied. 


The usefulness of the garners comes in taking care 
of the continuous streams of grain while the hoppers 
are performing their intermittent functions. Each 
elevator is fitted at the head with branch spouts by 
which it is made to reach two garners, and into either 
of these the course of the grain may be diverted at 
the will of the weighmaster, 

The receiving sinks are set in heavy steel water- 
tight tanks, twelve feet below the track level, forming 
large reservoirs into which cars may be emptied at a 
very rapid rate. The grain is taken from here and 
carried to the extreme top of the cupola, and the 
grain is then discharged through spouts into the gar- 
ners. The mechanism for imparting motion to the 
elevator legs is located at the top of the elevators 
and can be operated at will from the ground floor. 

A superior power plant, located on the west side of 
the main structure and fronting on Chouteau avenue, 
consists of a high speed engine, developing 325-horse 
power. A battery of boilers is located at the rear of 
the engine room and is connected with a massive 
brick chimney, 165 feet high and 15 feet in diameter 
at the base. The power is distributed from the main 
shaft by means of manilla rope, the use of which is 
comparatively new in St. Louis. The rope is one and 
one-fourth inches in diameter and is lapped fifteen 
times around the huge sheave on the engine shaft. 
An ingenious device is employed by which one loop of 
the rope is picked out from the 
several loops and stretched to 
give the rope the proper tension. 
The same means of transmission 
is employed for all parts of the 
structure. Long ropes pass up 
through the bins to the top of 
the cupola, driving all the ma- 
chinery therein, From the main 
line shafts on the first floor the 
car pullers and power shovels 
are operated by rope drives. 

The operation of handling the 
grain from the time it leaves the 
cars until it is put in store, or 
placed in boats or cars for ship- 
ment, is performed entirely by 
automatic machines, especially 
designed for the purpose. Two 
men in a car of grain will unload 
the same by means of automatic 
shovels in fifteen minutes’ time. 
If the weighmaster ‘desires 
unload 1,200 bushels of grain 
from the scale directly into a 
car it is done through specially arranged spouts, 
which deliver the product through the door to each 
end of the car, filling it completely without the ne- 
cessity of shoveling, in from three to five minutes’ 
time. Whenitis desired to draw any grain for re- 
shipment it is done by means of spouting to the foot 
of the elevators. 


to 


All valves and openings for con- 
trolling the valves are governed by a man standing on 
the first floor. 

The exterior is covered with corrugated steel plates, 
while on the cupola and roof is specially prepared 
tin, coated with red mineral paint. The Metcalf- 
Macdonald Company received the contract on May 23 
to erect the structure, and it was to be completed by 
October 1. The contractors delivered their goods just 
eight days ahead of time. Not only the main struc- 
ture, but also the placing of the machinery, building 
the stack, furnishing boilers, ete., were included in 
the contract. Everything was turned over to the 
United Elevator Company in order in 
this remarkably short time. The machinery was 
supplied by the Webster Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago. 

The gross capacity of Elevator ‘‘‘B’’ is 1,250,000 
bushels, which is greater than any other elevator in 
St. Louis. The handling capacity is 48,000 bushels 
an hour or 150 cars aday. The United Elevator Com- 
pany, by the new acquisition that cost $150,000, has 
twelve elevators, with a total capacity of 8,000,000 
bushels, the smallest having a capacity of 500,000 
bushels. The only other elevator at this port that is 
not owned by the United Company has but a half- 
million. bushels’ capacity. The United Company’s 
managers have labored to locate their elevators to 
unite the convenience of various railroad and steam- 


working 
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boat lines. The new structure fills a big gap that has 
seriously needed supplying. 

The officers of the United Company are very Capa- 
ble and progressive business men, and, besides Presi- 
dent Samuel, they are as follows: Vice-president, 
Hugh Rogers; secretary and treasurer, B. L. Slack; 
assistant secretary, C. A. Cunningham. The com- 
pany is pleasantly located in a suite of five rooms at 
the Rialto Building. 


AMERICAN DOMESTIC WATER 
COMMERCE. 


Among the addresses delivered before the World’s 
Water Commerce Congress at Chicago recently one of 
the most interesting was that of Mr. Thomas J. 
Vivian, dealing with the status and extent of Ameri- 
can domestic water commerce. In this address Mr. 
Vivian essayed to show that while our foreign carry- 
ing trade has undoubtedly diminished, the increase in 
our domestic carrying trade has been largely compen- 
satory; that this domestic commerce has developed 
during the last few years into an industry of extraor- 
dinary extent; that the entire carrying fleet of the 
country is larger than that of Great Britain, and that 
the area of our domestic commerce is so vast that the 
distances made in average trips on inland waters cover 
many of the distances made in England’s foreign 
voyages. Attention has before been drawn to the 
comparative magnitude of our domestic water com- 
merce, but in the address of Mr. Vivian the subject is 
presented in the light of more recent statistics than 
we have seen elsewhere collected. 

At the outset it is frankly admitted that what is 
generally called our carrying trade is neither what it 
was nor what it should be. In the course of thirty 
years, from 1856 to 1886, the proportion of our total 
imports and exports carried in American vessels fell 
from 75 to 15 per cent., or from about three-quarters 
to something under one-sixth of the whole. By the 
census year 1890 the percentage had declined still fur- 
ther to a little over 12 per cent. On the other hand, 
it appears that during the thirty years ending in 1890 
our records show that we built 1,747 ships and barks, 
575 barges, 12,423 schooners, and 17,359 sloops and 
other small craft—a total of 32,104 sailing and un- 
rigged craft, representing 5,159,605 tons of tonnage, 
together with 10,652 steamers haying a total tonnage 
of 2,864,066 tons—a grand aggregate of 42,756 craftof 
all kinds, having a tonnage of 8,023,671 tons, or an 
average annual addition of 1,379 vessels, of 258,828 
tonnage tons, to our fleet. This, the writer says, is not 
so bad for a nation with a dead carrying trade. 

The United States fleet in the census year numbered 
8,917 sailing vessels of 1,791,071 tons, and 6,067 steam 
vessels of 1,818,386 tons, a total of 14,984 vessels of 3,- 
These figures, however, do not, in the 
writer’s view, represent the water transportation 
equipment of the United States. To the vessels al- 
ready enumerated must be added an unrigged fleet 
numbering 10,561 vessels, with a carrying capacity of 
4,008,847 tons, which would bring the aggregate up to 
25,545 vessels, with a tonnage of 7,624,304 tons. The 
aggregate value of this fleet is estimated at $215,020,- 
336, and if to these figures be added $25,000,000 for 
shore property, we have a total of something over 
$240,000,000. The persons employed to make up the 
ordinary crews of all operating vessels numbered 109,- 
861, and those employed wholly or partially during 
the year numbered 240,288. The wages paid out to 
these persons amounted to $39,684,936. The gross 
earnings of everything afloat and reporting amounted 
to $144,800,954, out of which were paid $114,531,690 as 
expenses, leaving $30,269,264 as net earnings, which 
represents a return of 11 per cent. on an estimated 
capital investment of $275,000,000, or of 17 per cent. 
on the valuation of $240,000,000 for floating property 
and shore attachments. 

The freight movement of the domestic. commerce 
of the United States includes the following items, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vivian, viz.: That of the great lakes 53, - 
124,432 tons; that of the rivers of the Mississippi valley, 
29,405,046 tons; that of the Atlantic coast, 72,705,978 
tons; that of the Pacific, 8,111,278 tons, making a 
total of 163,646,729 tons, to which, if we add cana} 
traffic of 20,747,932 tons, we have an aggregate of 
184,394,661 tons. In marked contrast with these fig- 


615,457 tons. 


ures is the statement that our foreign commerce in 
the census year, that is, freight brought into and car- 
ried from United States ports on United States vessels 
flying the United States flag, amounted to only 4,431,- 
591 tons. 


THE CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR. 


The cut given herewith shows the Morse Cyclone 
Dust Collector, manufactured by the Knickerbocker 
Sompany, Jackson, Mich. This machine was first 
put upon the market by that company in 1886, and 
they are now used wherever dust collectors are needed, 
They have almost superseded the crude forms of dust 
collectors which flooded the market before their in- 
troduction. As will be seen by the cut, there are no 
working parts to the machine, and all that is neces- 
sary is to attach it to the fan of the cleaner or other 
dust-producing machine by a suitable spout. 

The dust collector is composed of a separating 
chamber having an imperforate peripheral wall in 
which the whirling body of air forms a vortex, and 
in which the air moves from the periphery toward 
the axis of the vortex as it bécomes freed from the 
solid matter; said chamber having at its large end a 
tangential inlet for the dust-laden air, and a discharge 
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THE CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR. 


aperture for the purified air opening into the atmos- 
phere, and provided with a tubular guard projecting 
into the separating chamber, and at its small end a 
discharge opening for the separated dust. There are 
more of these machines in use than all others com- 
bined, having been- introduced and used in every 
country where flour is made. They are especially 
adapted for use in elevators, 
elevators in the Northwest are supplied with them. 
There are also a large number in the elevators of 
Chicago and its vicinity, a full line of them being in 
the Mueller Elevator, mentioned and described in an- 
other part of this number. 


Charles 'Davies, a farmer living near Whitewood, 
Assa. Ter., brought to that place recently wheat 
which weighed 68 pounds to the bushel. The wheat 
was of the white Fyfe variety, large and of a beauti- 
ful color. It was grown on breaking (not back set- 
ting), was sown May 10 and harvested August 24 and 
25. Mr. Davies raised 1,800 bushels of the wheat. 
One sack was weighed before witnesses October 19 
and tested 684 pounds to the bushel. 

There were 282 cars of wheat inspected at Winni- 
peg, Man., during the week ending October 21, 
against 377 cars for the same week last year. During 
the week ending October 14 236 cars were inspected, 
against 481 cars inspected during the same week last 
year: During the week ending October 7 280 cars 
were inspected, compared with 399 cars for the same 
week last year. There were 210 cars inspected dur- 
ing the week ending September 30, compared with 
304 cars inspected during the same week of last year. 


and almost all of the 


SOME POINTS ABOUT TRACK 
SCALES. 


BY OBSERVER. 


Much has been written lately, pro ‘and con, on the 
subject of track scales for grain weighing at shipping 
points. Their use is objected to by some on account 
of their alleged unreliability, while others are crying 
aloud for them and are quite willing to abide by their 
weights if only the railroad companies will furnish 
the scales. From observations and long experience 
with track scales, I am constrained to think that they 
are more sinned against thau sinning. A good hopper 
scale will weigh accurately if it is in order—if it is 
operated with care; and if it is properly constructed 
it will remain in good order if reasonable care is taken 
of it. And this is exactly the case with a track scale. 

Many scale owners, and especially railroad employ- 
ees who have charge of the yard scales, have no con- 
ception of what constitutes proper care. A track 
scale beam which has been sent to a repair shop and 
which came under my observation, had, according to 
the proud declaration of the owner, done service con- 
stantly in an elevator for ten years. I had personal 
knowledge of the fact that the owner was having 
trouble continually about his weights; yet in the ten 
years he had used his scale he had not thought it 
worth while to have it examined by an expert. Possi- 
bly he had not tested it in that time. Upon examina- 
tion of the beam I discovered that the notches into 
which the dog of the sliding poise is supposed to fit 
closely, were nearly half filled with dust and smut. 
Now when we stop to think that the distance from 
one notch to another measures off five hundred, and 
on many scales one thousand pounds, and that the 
distance from the bottom of one notch to the bottom 
of another is but from three-eighths to one-half inch, 
we begin to realize, or ought to, that it is a matter of 
some importance that the sharp edge of the dog fits 
closely into the notches. If the notches are half 
filled with smut, or if by reason of ‘‘rapid work in 
weighing’’ which we sometimes read about, the oper- 
ation fails to firmly fix the edge of the dog into the 
notch, the result in track scale weighing is apt to 
figure as a factor on the ‘‘con”’ side of the track scale 
question when the much-abused scale is entirely in- 
nocent of wrong-doing. 

Another reason why track scale weights are unre- 
liable is the fact that usually not enough time is taken 
to balance the beam. If the beam vibrates to a dis- 
tance of one-half inch above or below the balancing 
point the load is often considered weighed, when an 
exact balance may make a difference of twenty to forty 
pounds. On short beam hopper scales, where the 
weight is obtained mainly from the counterpoise and 
the whole length of the beam has a capacity of from 
five hundred to two thousand pounds, the obtaining 
of an evact balance of the beam is not, relatively, of 
3o muchimportance. The track scale has its capacity 
mainly on the beam, while the hopper scale has its 
capacity mainly on the counterpoise. If the loose 
weights balance with the load within one thousand 
pounds, and an amount less than one thousand pounds 
is to be found on the beam, it is certainly not as im- 
portant to have a close balance because the beam is 
affected by an infinitely less weight than is the case. 
on a track scale. From my observation I do not con- 
sider that on a track scale a car of wheat is weighed 
unless the poise is accurately set and the beam bal- 
ances, and stands at a balance long enough to make 
it certain that itis an exact balance. Of course this 
sort of doctrine would be pooh-poohed by many “ex- 
perienced weighmen,’’ and especially by the very 
rapid men who weigh a whole train of cars without 
having a single car stopped on the scale. 

Not long since I happened into a railroad yard 
where the railroad employes were weighing a train of 
building stone. If it had been wheat or silver bullion 
I presume the operation would have been quite as 
rapid. It was done in this fashion: While the car is 
passing over the scale the weighman clutches the 
poise and yanks it back and forth over the beam until 
the beam shows an indication of balancing, and the 
car is weighed! If the car is a long one its fulllength 
does not leave but a foot or two of track over which 
to moye while the operator is weighing it. In this 
case the operator was an expert, and had a reputation. 
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among the trainmen for rapid work. And he cer- 
tainly worked lively. After the car was weighed (7?) 
and while it was passing off the scale he recorded the 
car number while he was ‘‘waiting’’ for the next car 
to get its full length (perchance) on the scale. He 
explained that he very seldom used the auxiliary 
beam (500 pounds), 

A natural inference from my observation was that 
every big stone in the train load had been cut from 
the quarry of such size and weight that one by itself, 
or grouped with any number of others on a car, the 
single or combined weight always came close to even 
thousands. Thatis, if the car did not weigh 45,000 
it would certainly weigh either 44,000 or 46,000. It 
was in my mind to suggest that he estimate the weight 
of the first stone on each car and multiply that sum 
by the number of stones thereon, which would give 
the total weight. Ididn’t suggest it, however. And 
I’m glad I didn’t. 
¢« This rapid weighmaster pointed with pride to the 
fact that his weights ‘Shad not been corrected back 
on him”’ but twice or thrice during the season. And 
I have no doubt the statement was true. Why not? 
If the man who did the weighing at destination was 
as rapid as our hero, it isn’t likely that any correc- 
tions would be made. 

Fact is, this weighman was using the main beam of 
his track scale as a piece of mechanism to enable him 
to make a fair estimate of the weight of the car. 
That was all. Lasked him if he weighed grain in 
the same way. He didn’t say he wouldn’t if it was 
necessary, but replied that grain wasn’t shipped in 
train lots from his station. In fact, none whatever 
was shipped, but considerable was received for the 
mill. But this was received by the carload and was 
therefore weighed closer than he weighed stone. For 
which I gave him credit, but I doubt if he was capa- 
ble of being very careful, by reason of his propensity 
for rapid work. 

Apropos of rapid work, I read not many months 
ago of a wonderful feat in rapid loading of a vessel at 
one of the Duluth elevators—which feat implied 
rapid weighing of course. In the next number of this 
same journal [read of a shortage of 500 bushels in 
the cargo of schooner , loaded at Duluth and 
unloaded at Buffalo. Were the perfected hopper 
scales used in loading this vessel unreliable? In the 
elevator with which I was connected we used track 
scales exclusively for weighing in. Three times each 
week, and in busy times oftener, we weighed one of 
the heavier loaded cars on each one of the four track 
scales in succession, and a regular report of the 
weights was made and kept on file for reference. The 
differences in weights were seldom greater than 20 
pounds—two or three of the scales giving exactly the 
same weight each time. The variation, when it did 
occur, was due doubtless to the fact that the beam 
was not perfectly balanced before the load was 
weighed. Taken together, month after month, the 
variations were not considerable, and, on the whole, 
our track scale weights were satisfactory. This one 
point should be thoroughly understood—that a long 
beam works slower than a short one and that more 
time should be taken, relatively, to effect a balance. 

There is something radically wrong with the notion 
that the operation of weighing should be done ina 
hurry. This hurrying is a hundred times oftener the 
cause of incorrect weights than unreliable scales. 
Time should be made in some other way. Every ele- 
vator may be supplied with absolutely correct scales 
and still the shortage trouble will exist so long as 
there does not exist a more general sense of a neces- 
sity of careful weighing and careful recording. 

No scale should be trusted without being often 
tested. It seems to me it would be practical as well 
as effectual when track scales are put in at shipping 
points for grain weighing, to have a hand-car loaded 
as heavily as possible with sand or stone and thor- 
oughly housed near the scale in such a way that it 
could conveniently be run onto the scale. The weight 
of the hand-car should be stenciled upon it by the 
scale tester; and if it be kept safely locked in a little 
house which should protect it from the influences of 
the weather and prevent any weight being added to 
or taken from it, it should weigh exactly the same at 
every test of the scale. The heavier the car can be 
made, the better the test. 

A track scale for country weighing is, it seems to 


me, much more desirable than hopper scales; because 
the hopper scale can be used for grain only, while a 
track scale can be used for shipments of any descrip- 
tion, 


A GREAT GRAIN ELEVATOR AT 
/ WARSAW. 


In the Miiller Zeitung of Vienna we find a cut of a 
novelty in the way of elevator building, which we 
reproduce on this page, and from its article we extract 
the following facts relative thereto. The extraordi- 
nary scale upon which it is evident European warfare 
will be conducted has emphasized the problem of 
feeding the masses of soldiers and rendered it necessary 
in time of peace to make suitable preparation there- 
for. Not only must preparation be made for the sup- 
port of troops in offensive and defensive warfare, but 
for the population of those centers whose strategic 
importance has caused them to be fortified. 

Warsaw has already been surrounded by a double 
girdle of detached forts, and is a fortress or rather a 
fortified camp of the first importance in the event of 
war. The city of Warsaw has a population of half a 
million, and to feed these and the garrison in case of 
defensive warfare has been one of the things that 
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have been provided for. For this purpose ten granaries 
have been erected with a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 
The manual labor necessary to handle and turn over 
this large quantity of grain was so large that General 
Starynkjewicz conceived the purpose of accomplishing 
all the manipulation through mechanical appliances, 
The result was the building figured herewith. Its 
apparatus is intended not only for the separation and 
grading of grain, but particularly for the turning 
over and airing of grain. Its capacity is about 120,- 
000 bushels, and it can handle 1,200 bushels per hour, 
so that it can handle its entire capacity in a hundred 
hours. 

The elevator is entirely built of iron. The lower 
and upper part, which last carries a cupola, are coni- 
cal in shape, while the middle portion of the structure 
is cylindrical as is also the foundation, which is con- 
structed of concrete. The essential working parts are 
in an iron pipe or tube running up through the center 
of the structure. The grain is dropped into an under- 
ground gallery and conveyed to the elevator leg whence 
it is raised to the top of the building. Then by means 
of a ventilating fan it is blown ard cooled and by 
means of a sieve is distributed through the upper and 
middle parts of the structure. Thence through twelve 
iron discharge spouts it is sent back to the receiving 
bins of the elevator, or can be discharged out of the 
structure. Both within and without the elevator are 
stairs through which one can ascend to the top Of the 
cupola and inspect the grain. The total height is 
almost 80 feet. For power purposes and for electric 


lighting there is at the bottom of the lower conical 
section a 12-horse power gas motor. Two tracks lead 
to the discharge spout and the receiving bins by 
which the grain may be taken away or sent back to 
the granaries mentioned above. The cost of the 
structure was about 80,000 rubles. 


CROP REPORTS UNRELIABLE. 


We have more than once of late shown the fallacy 
of relying upon crop reports, based, as they invariably 
are, upon statistics gathered from producers, and, as 
farmers naturally imagine their interests are best 
served by underestimating rather than giving an ex- 
act statement of their crops, they furnish estimates 
that are below the true production. This is emi- 
nently a characteristic feature in the compilation of 
wheat crops; and in furnishing figures for the wheat 
yield of 1893, farmers had greater reasons than ever 
before for estimating their production as low as possi- 
ble, in the hope that it would have the desired effect 
of lifting values out of the low rut into which they 
had fallen. This deception, arising from miscalcula- 
tion, has been going on.for the past three years at a 
rate never before experienced, until the supplies of 
wheat in different countries, as represented in statisti- 
cal tables, have rightly been regarded as absolutely 
valueless as pointers for the regulation of values. 
We make bold the assertion that the miscalculation 
and deception have been going on to such an extent 
during the past three years that we do not know how 
we stand as regards actual supplies in reserve, which 
do not figure in visible stocks. 

A New York authority on wheat says: ‘It is well 
known that the crops in other countries promise to be 
very much larger than they were in the great year of 
failure, the only year in which this country exported 
over 200,000,000 bushels. It is also known, whatever 
it may be, it is not so small that any material advance 
in the price has been sustained. It is equally well 
known that something like 100 million bushels has 
been brought over, which would make a supply for 
the year ranging from 475 to 550 million bushels. As 
the quantity required for consumption in this country 
at the ordinary rate is about 365 million bushels, it is 
easy to see that an export demand as large as has 
ever been known in ordinary years can be met. But 
if prices should be materially higher, that of itself 
would tend to limit the European consumption, in a 
year when home supplies in most countries of Europe 
are comparatively short.’’ 

It is believed by not a few that the reserves of wheat 
in farmers’ hands in the United States held over from 
previous years are much more than 100,000,000 bush- 
els.— Trade Bulletin. 


FOREIGN MARKET FOR FLAX 
FIBER. 


Germany imported in 1892 from all countries 60,691 
tons of raw flax fiber which was spun into yarns by 13 
large spinneries located in various parts of the em- 
pire. Of this large import 55,459 tons—abont eleven - 
twelfths of the entire amount—came from Russia, 
which alone exports largely to England and Belgium. 
Russian statesmen know that the Haxspinners of Ger- 
many are dependent on Russia for the great bulk of 
their raw material, and since Germany admits this 
material free, there is a prospect that Russia, in order 
to increase her own revenues and incidentally to make 
Germany feel the full weight of the present disagree- 
ment, will soon put an export duty on raw flax sold to 
this country, which, if it'be imposed, the German con- 
sumers of that staple will naturally have to pay. But 
whether this anticipated export tax be imposed or 
not, the German spinners do not wish to be dependent 
on Russia, and the present report is intended to em- 
body their inquiry as to the practicability of finding a 
new source of supply in the United States. 

It is known that in our country vast areas of flax 
are grown for the seed, the fibrous stalk being thrown 
away and rotted for manure. The question is whether 
the flaxseed growers of the United States, when they 
know that a new and important market for flax fiber 
stands open and ready in Germany, will take the 
trouble to save and prepare it for export, 
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A NEW YORK GRAIN DRYING 
PLANT. 


The growth of the trade in brewers’ grain has 
naturally been followed by the erection of new grain 
drying plants, and the invention of new machines for 
the drying’of grain. One of the plants recently con- 
structed for drying brewers’ grains is that illustrated 
herewith, which is owned and operated by the Farm- 
ers’ Feed Company of New York City, a company 
which deals extensively in brewers’ grain. 

The new plant is located at Seventy-fifth and 
Seventy-sixth streets, near the East River. 

The site occupied is 100x204 feet, but above the 
lower story the building is T shaped, the shaft of the 
T representing the main structure, the cross forming 
the Seventy-sixth street front. Extending from end 
to end of the main building on the ground floor is a 
driveway, flanked for its entire length by a platform 
onto which the wet grains are unloaded. On the 
further side of this platform are the hoppers, con- 
nected with the drying machines, of which there are 
at present 20 in operation on the ground floor story 
on the west side of the building, each connected with 


a separate stack by which the vapors of evaporation 
are discharged 
above the roof. 

The drying ma- 
chines used 
of the Adolphus 
Busch (St. Louis) 
pattern, and are 
the same as used 
with marked suc- 
cess by the St. 
Dried 
Grains Company 
of that city. 

In this machine 
the grains may 
be dried with or 
without 


are 


Louis 


press- 
ing, about 15 per 
cent. of the wa- 
ter being ex- 
pelled by the 
feeding mechan- 
ism where wet 
grains fed. 
Either exhaust 
or live steam may 


are 


be used for dry- 
ing purposes, but 
the ‘latter will be 
automatically re- 
duced in pressure 
before admission to the drying cylinder, over the 
heated surface of which the grains are distributed by 
revolving shovels, in order that the grains may. not be 
exposed toa higher temperature than 116°. About 
100 pounds of dry grains may be produced by the ex- 
penditure of 50 pounds of coal where live steam is 
employed, the use of exhaust steam entailing no back 
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pressure on the engine or other source. 

Properly supplied with steam, the machine will 
conyert eight pounds of wet grains containing 75 per 
cent. of water into two pounds of dry grains every 
minute, working automatically as long as supplied 
with grains and steam, and requiring, even where a 
press is employed, less than 2-horse power per ma- 
chine for its operation. At the same time, the feed 
produced is of a superior quality, dry enough to in- 
sure the preservation of the albuminoid constituents, 
and not roasted so as to coagulate and render them 
indigestible. Two men, one on the feeding platform 
and-one in front, attend to the 20 machines in the 
above establishment. The machine is noiseless and is 


completely inclosed to prevent the escape of dust or 
vapor, so that it can readily be set up in any ayail- 
able space in a brewery or other building. 

A sufficient number of machines in the establish- 
ment described are connected with the steam engine 
to use whatever exhaust steam it may furnish, the 
remainder receiving live steam from the boilers, of 
which there are two on the ground floor of the 
Seventy-sixth street wing, each of 125-horse power 
and of return tubular pattern. Here is also a tank into 
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which the condensed water from the steam used in 


the driers is returned almost at boiling point, for 
boiler feeding purposes. A neatly equipped office has 
also been fitted up in this wing, at the opposite end of 
which is the spacious engine room,-containing an 85- 
horse power engine, and a machine and repair shop, 
space being left and a bed provided for a duplicate 
engine. 

The grains, coming from the drying machines, pass 
along .a conveyor to the Seventy-sixth street wing, in 
which all the millwright and elevator work is located. 
They arecarried to the fifth story, weighed in an 
automatic scale and again elevated into a cooling 
drum on the sixth story, where their temperature is 
reduced to that of the atmosphere, to prevent their 
darkening in color when stored. From the cooler 
they pass into a conveyor vhich runs from end to end 
of the main building and is connected by spouts at 
about every twelve feet with an immense grain storage 
bin, which occupies the whole of the third, fourth 
and fifth stories of the main building and will hold 
4,000 tons of dried grains. 

The construction of this great receptacle received 
the most careful consideration from the architect. 
The bottom is hopper shaped, a row of heavy columns 
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carrying the bulk of the weight, and with the V- 
shaped bottom relieving the side thrust on the walls 
into which the iron beams are securely anchored, the 
massive iron frame of the bin forming a structure in 
itself. 

Under the bottom of the bin, on the second floor of 
the main building, are the packing spouts and ma- 
chines for packing the grains under pressure into 
bags for foreign markets. The remaining portion of 
this floor and the greater portion of the Seventy-sixth 
street wing are used for the storage of the grains packed 
in bags ready for shipment. 


Twenty-five thousand bushels of buckwheat were 
bought and shipped fram Cochranton, Pa., during the 
week ending October 21. The lowest price paid was 
40 cents. The crop is very light in New York and ad- 
joining states. 


When wheat was 54 cents per bushel the farmers 
were slow sellers, waiting for what was confidently 
expected by all, a rise in price. The expected rise did 
not come, and slowly but surely the price receded un- 
til 44 cents was reached yesterday—a loss of 10 cents. 
Some have been holding in elevators and besides the 
reduced price have elevator charges accruing at the 
rate of 1 cent per month per bushel. It is a matter 
of pre-eminent importance to the farmer when to sell 
to receive the best returns. Immediately after thresh- 
ing seems this year to have been the proper time.— 
Jamestown (N. D.) Alert, 


TRADE: 


SHIP CANAL BUILDING. 


Ship canal building is again assuming prominence 
in the United states, at least so far as projects more 
or less advanced are concerned. Many old schemes 
are being revived and new schemes are being placed 
before the public. The Chicago drainage canal, while 
it has other objects than those of acommercial nature 
most prominent, is undoubtedly the most important 
work under construction, and is about the only one 
that has yet advanced beyond the initiative stage. 
The Hennepin Canal has had $1,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress as a beginning, and land condemnation 
proceedings are begun and about four miles of right 
of way are secured. The Cape Cod Canal has once 
more attracted new contractors, and engineers are at 
work on new surveys from Buzzard’s Bay. Among 
the more airy schemes may be mentioned the Lake 
Erie and Pittsburg and the Lake Erie-Miami-Cincin- 
nati ship canals, neither of them having much pros; 
pect of construction. 

A Minnesota canal company has been incorporated, 
with $20,000,000 nominal capital, to connect Duluth 
with the Mississippi River, and a very active pro- 
moter is urging upon Canadians the project of con- 

: necting lakes 
Huron and Onta- 
rio, though it 
would seem in 
the latter case 
that the prospect 
of concessions for 
selling water, 
light and power 
was of even more 
importance to 
the hackers that 
the interests of 
the grain fleet. 
The Nicaragua 
Canal, the most 
‘important of all 
proposed, is in 
difficulties just 
now owing to the 
present financial 
condition, but 
there is some 
prospect that 
this cloud will 
pass away and 
the canal be built 
yet by Ameri- 
cans. 

On the other 
side of the Atlan- 
tic ship canals are certainly having their day, 
though they are having their difficulties too. The 
North Sea and Baltic Canal, involving an expendi- 
ture of about $40,000,000, is two-thirds done, and 
is promised to the fleets of the world in 1895, The 
Corinth Canal, after twelve years’ hard work and 
its share of financial disaster, is finally opened 
to traffic, after expending nearly $15,000,000 in- 
stead of the original estimate of $6,000,000. The 
Manchester Ship Canal builders have had a somewhat 
similar financial experience, and the ultimate cost 
will probably be nearly $80,000,000, though the con- 
tract was originally let to Mr. Thomas A. Walker for 
a lump sum of $27,750,000, including the construction 
of the docks at Manchester, Eastham, etc. Among 
the ship canals projected in Europe is one connecting 
Bruges with the North Sea, and French engineers are 


now making the surveys for a canal connecting the ~ 


port of Marseilles with the canal and river systems of 
Europe. Farther away the Russian government is 
reported to have again opened up the problem of a 
500-mile canal north of the Caucasus connecting the 
Caspian Sea with the Black Sea by way of the Sea of 
Azof. 


Broom corn valued at $14,321 was exported during 
September, against exports valued at $5,158 in Sep- 
tember preceding; and during the nine months end- 
ing with September broom corn valued at $124,808 
was exported, against exports valued at $79,554 dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the year preceding. 
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1,200-HORSE POWER TURBINE FOR 
NIAGARA. 


Another immense water wheel has just been shipped 
to Niagara Falls by James Leffel & Co. of Springfield, 
O. The new wheel is very similar in design to style 
23, shown on page 45 of their 112-page pamphlet, 
which they send to engineers and others interested. 

The wheel is of the new type, on horizontal shaft, 
and is known as the James Leffel Double Discharge 
Turbine, the entire weight being 30 cons. The water 
will be conducted to the wheel from a canal near the 
top of the cliff by an eight-foot pipe extending down- 
ward until it reaches the mill, located near the foot 
of the cliff. The water will enter the cylinder casing 
of the wheel from below, passing upward a few feet, 
filling the case, and thus obtaining the head pressure. 

The amount of head will be about 130 feet; the 
wheel being some 67 inches in diameter, a speed of 
225 revolutions will be obtained, and almost or quite 
1,200-horse power developed. The runner is made of 
bronze, with a very strong, heavy iron center, all 
nicely proportioned and designed, and the mechanical 
construction finely executed. The wheel will con- 
‘nect direct to the powerful wood grinding machinery, 
obviating entirely the use of the gears or belts. The 
machines will be located on each side of the wheel, 
affording a very simple design and arrangement for 
the whole plant. 


INSECTS IN GRAIN AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


About a month before the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position closed weevil were discovered in a number of 
the exhibits of foreign grain and all the newspaper 
reporters on the grounds immediately put the clamps 
on their imaginations in a vain attempt to determine 
what would result. 

One predicted that all the crops of this country 
would be completely destroyed by the pests next year. 
One all-knowing wiseacre informed the credulous pub- 
lic that unless all the grain was removed from the 
Agricultural Building and burnec the working of the 
insects would set the building on fire and destroy the 
Fair. Wild pictures of crop failures and famine were 
vividly depicted in many of the newspapers. Finally 
Prof. C. V. Riley of the Division of Entomology of 
the Agricultural Department, was called upon to ex- 
amine the exhibits in the Agricultural Building, and 
the following is what he found infesting cereals: 1. 
Rice weevil (Calandra oryzw L.). 2. Grain weevil (C. 
granaria L.). 3. Calandra remote punectata, 4, Sil- 
vanus surinamensis. 5. Silvanus cassie, 6, Silvanus 
adventa. 7. Typhea fumenta. 8. Tenebrioides mauri- 
tanica, 9. Tribolium ferrugineum. 10. Tribolium sp. 
11. Drug store beetle (Sitodrepa panicea). 12. Cigar- 
ette beetle (Lastoderma serricorne). 13. Lamophleous 
Serrugineus (?). 14. Angoumois grain moth (Galechia 
cerealella). 15. Grain moth (Tinea granella), 16. In- 
dian meal moth (Plodia interpunctella). 17. Mediter- 
ranean flour moth (Hphestia kuehniella). 

Of the above, Nos. 1 and 14 are most important. 
No. 1 is perhaps the most widely distributed of known 
insects, being found in all quarters of the globe where 
grain is used, but is more injurious in tropical climes 
than in our own country, where, though it ranges 
from Alaska to Florida, it does its greatest damage in 
the Southern states. It is found in nearly all the ce- 
real exhibits of tropical countries, as of Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Trinidad, Brazil, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay and Argentine Republic of this continent, and 
in Cape Colony, Liberia, Orange Free State, Siam, 
India, Ceylon and Java of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and Australia. 

The mature weevil is a beetle about one-eighth of 
an inch long, dark brown, with four reddish spots at 
the corner of the wing cases. The female lays her 
eggs in the kernels of the grain, and the young are 
whitish grubs, which, after transforming to the pupa 
state, issue as perfect beetles again. One generation 
follows another in from three to eight weeks. The 
egg-laying period of a single female continues through 
several weeks, and as there are from six to eight 
broods annually, the remarkable rapidity with which 
grain is ruined is not to be wondered at. 

No, 2 likewise abounds in Southern grain fields and 


granaries. It is a moth of a light, grayish color, with 
four wings spotted with black. It measures half an 
inch across with wings expanded, and quarter of an 
inch with wings closed. The eggs are delicate, pale 
red in color, with prismatic reflections. The young 
are small, white, active worms, with a dark head, 
moving about actively by means of legs and spinning 
a silken thread. This species is found in almost all 
exhibits, and is flying all over the grounds. 


THE RELIANCE PUMP. 


The Reliance Steam Pump illustrated herewith is 
claimed to be one of the best boiler feeders made, 
The makers say it combines the best features attaina- 
ble in any plunger pump, and will stand up to the 
most severe tests necessary to demonstrate its claim to 
a place in the front ranks. Every part is absolutely 
interchangeable and its simplicity of construction 
and the ease with which it can be operated are points 
that should commend it to any one needing a steam 


THE RELIANCE PUMP, 


pump for feeding boilers. It will pump both hot and 
cold water, and will run on four or five pounds of steam 
pressure. 

The Reliance Plunger Pumps are made in five sizes: 
Namely, Nos. 2, 8, 4, 5 and6. The No. 1 Reliance 
Pump is a piston pump and is made in one size only. 
It will feed a 15 to 18-horse power boiler. It is neat 
in design, of good workmanship and positive in ac- 
tion. The makers, the Decatur Novelty Works of 
Decatur, Ill, guarantee the Reliance Pumps to be 
first-class in every respect. 

This company also manufactures engines, boilers, 
feed water heaters, steam users’ supplies, tanks, 
stacks, shafting hangers, pulleys, castings and general 
machinery, regarding which they will be pleased to 
give information to intending purchasers. 


The receipts of wheat at Ft. William, Ont., during 
the four weeks ending November 4, according to Chas. 
N. Bell, secretary of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange, were 1,985,527 bushels. No record is given 
of the corresponding weeks of 1892. The shipments 
of wheat during the four weeks ending with Novem- 
ber 4 were 1,539,954 bushels. No record is given for 
the corresponding weeks of 1892. The estimates 
given do not include grain from the interior passing 
by rail via the Canadian Pacific line north of Lake 
Superior. The stock of wheat in store at Ft. William 
on November 6 was 1,310,306 bushels, 


CAUSE OF LOW PRICES FOR 
WHEAT. 

The agricultural classes have been much slower 
than any others to understand that the introduction 
of machinery in harvesting and handling their crops 
has not only reduced the cost of production, but also 


the prices in the market. This truth has long ago 


been realized by all classes of manufacturers. The 
cheapening of the cost of making their articles 


would have given them a Jarger profit on their sales if 
they had possessed a monopoly of production, but to- 
day all the commercial countries are so directly 
bound together in business, and they come into such 
close competition with their respective products, that 
they are forced to meet this competition; therefore, 
instead of making the entire profit that the cheapen- 
ing of production would permit, producers every- 
where are forced by competition to divide their profit 
with the purchaser. 

The farmers of the Northwest, indignant at the low 
prices of wheat, have in some cases declared their in- 
tention not to raise that grain if they are to sell it at 50 
cents a bushel. The cost of producing wheat has been 
so lessened by the easy work of prairie tillage and by the 
use of labor-saving machinery that old high prices 
never will be realized again except in years of univer- 
sal drouth and blight destroying the supplies of the 
world, or in years of great wars, when immense popu- 
lations are withdrawn from labor in the wheat fields 
to take places in the ranks on battle fields. With 
steam plows working in gangs which turn furrows 
over ten or twenty acres a day, with combined reap- 
ers, binders and threshers, each saving the work of 
forty men in the harvest field, the price of wheat 
must go down one-half, because the cost of produc- 
tion is reduced one-half. 

If this be not true as to cotton, it will be sooner or 
later. Inventive genius is at work perfecting cotton- 
picking machinery, and with that and approved 
methods of cultivating, the cost of making cotton 
must be largely reduced. Those planters who use the 
improved methods will do so on a large scale, and 
they will make the selling price of the staple. The 
cotton growers have been constantly urged to diver- 
sify their crops so as to make as nearly as possible all 
that they consume, and rely on cotton for a cash crop. 
The wheat farmers of the Northwest are coming to 
this view of the subject.—New Orleans Picayune. 


A NEW ELEVATOR FOR OATS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


A new elevator is now .ready for business in this 
market. This is the Exchange elevator, of which H. 
S. Potter is president; R. C. Tunstall, vice-president; 
hk. B. Tunstall, secretary, and J. H. Tice, assistant 
secretary. 

This elevator is located on Theresa avenue, is just 
adjacent to the St. Louis Hay Exchange, with the 
same management, and has track connection with all 
roads centering here. It has a capacity of 125,000 
bushels and is specially built for handling oats exclu- 
sively, having a large number of special car lot bins 
particularly adapted for ‘storing-oats. The managers 
have had a good many years’ experience in this par- 
ticular line of business! and fully understand what is 
necessary to satisfy both the shipper and buyer. 

Every care will be taken to give good weights, and 
as a precaution and assistance to that end they have 
put in extra large hopper scales that will weigh any 
ordinary car of oats in one draught, whereas, in nearly 
all ordinary elevators, it is necessary to split each car 
into two or more draughts. These scales have at- 
tached to them Demuth check beams, which register 
the weight of each car in letters as well as figures, 
and it is impossible to make but one weight with any 
given combination of letters. This guards against error 
in reading the beam and entering it in the weight book, 
as an error, if made, can readily be detected at any 
time afterward. . 

The location of the elevator is especially favorable 
for this line of business. Since about 90 per cent. of 
all hay sold in St. Louis is handled by the exchange 
and the buyers of hay and oats are the same, thereby 
it concentrates two interests that naturally should be 
near together, 
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THE QUESTION OF GRADE. 


There is always someone who is dissatisfied with 


wheat grades, and very likely there always will be. ° 


There are occasional errors in grade, but it is seldom 
that they are not discovered and rectified before the 
An expert eye is required in the grad- 
ing of wheat. A little examination into grades will 
demonstrate this to the most prejudiced. It is for 
this reason, probably, that there is a general disposi- 
tion to find fault with wheat grades. The seller of 
wheat is quite apt to think he has been wronged if 
his product does not receive the highest grade, and 
the buyer wonders if his purchase is not too dear if it 
is of the highest grade. 

The eye that is unaccustomed to pass upon wheat 
grades will be misled very often. A shipper sends a 
lot of wheat to one market and it grades No. 1 hard. 
He at once assumes that justice has been done his 
shipment, because there is no more that he could ask. 
He makes up a shipment to another market and the 
lot grades No. 1 Northern. He at once assumes that 
an injustice has been done him, because a part of his 
wheat graded higher in another market, when, so far 
as evidence goes, admitting the two shipments to 
have been equal in quality, the error might have 
been made in making the higher grade. This shipper 
will at once conclude that it is preferable for him to 
ship to the market that gave him the best grade, and 
with that he will assume that an intentional wrong 
was done him in the other market. This is a natural 
reasoning, for which the shipper cannot be blamed, 
and yet it very often is unjust. There is not the 
wrong grading made that is assumed. 

A shipper sends a lot of wheat to one market anu it 
grades No.1 hard. His neighbor sends to another 
market and it grades No. 1 Northern. The latter is 
confident that his wheat was just as good as A’s, and 
he charges manipulation of grade. What is the fact, 
maybe? An examination of A’s shipment shows that 
the wheat is well filled with gluten. The breaking of 
the kernel does not reveal the white substance that 
looks like flour, and which characterizes the No. 1 
Northern grade. Instead it is of a grayish color. An 
examination of B’s shipment shows a good-looking 
wheat on the outside. The kernels are plump, the 
color is good, but the kernel is deficient in gluten. 
The grading was correct. This is not an uncommon 
experience.—Minneapolis Journal 


wheat is sold. 


IMPROVED DRYING AND MALT- 
ING APPARATUS. 


A new improved pneumatic malting and drying ap- 
paratus has been patented and placed upon the mar- 
ket by H. Rathmann of Buffalo, N. Y. Ina single 
machine he has combined approved features of a 
germinator and dryer. Heclaims it is equally well 
adapted for both operations. 

An important economy in floor space is thus gained, 
and the additional expense of a separate apparatus of 
each kind is saved. The cut shows the upper part of 
the apparatus in elevation, and the lower part in sec- 
tion. It consists of a number of horizontal compart- 
ments arranged one above the other, and supported by 
strong iron columns rising from a firm base. In each 
compartment is a rotating perforated table, on which 
the malt is spread and turned by oblique blades de- 
pending from the top of the compartment, which 
gradually move the grain toward the edge of the table. 
From the latter the grain drops upon the bottom of 
the compartment, and is gradually fed inward by 
oblique blades secured to the bottom of the rotating 
table, the grain being discharged through a central 
opening in the bottom of the compartment upon the 
table of the compartment next below. The material 
is in this way slowly passed from the top to the lowest 
table, dropping from one to the next, until it finally 
reaches the bottom compartment, from which it may 
be elevated and again passed through the apparatus, 
if necessary. The tables are secured to a hollow up- 
right shaft or tube extending through all the com- 
partments and connected with a fast and slow driy- 
ing gear, so that it may be turned very slowly in 
germinating or more rapidly when the apparatus is 
used as a drier. Air of the proper temperature for 
germinating is supplied to all the compartments 


through the central shaft by a suitable blower, the | a germinator are the continuous production of malt 


shaft having tiers of holes through which the air en- 
ters the compartments. The grain on the several 
tables is thus evenly exposed to the warm and moist 
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IMPROVED DRYING AND MALTING 


air, and a malt of a uniform quality is produced. 
After germination, hot air is supplied to the hollow 


IMPROVED DRYING AND MALTING APPARATUS. 
shaft, the tables are run at a higher speed, and the | American hay. If they wish to stop its importation 


malt is elevated into the top compartment and re- 
peatedly passed through the apparatus until properly 
dried, The advantages claimed for the apparatus us 


in warm as well as in cold weather, saving of space, 
building expense and labor. Saving of malt, because 
the attendant does not enter the apparatus and tread 
on the malt. The advantages as a drier are saving of 
space and building expense, saving of fuel, time and 
labor and perfect malting and a saving of malt, the 
drying being so even as to prevent the production of 
flinty malt. The apparatus for both purposes is very 
complete and substantial, and as there is but slight 
wear and tear, repairs are seldom required. The ap- 
paratus is absolutely fire proof, reducing the rate of 
insurance to a very low figure. 


HEAVY SHORTAGES IN HAY. 


The shortages in the weight of hay after leaving 
Montreal for English ports are so exorbitant that nn- 
less they are checked Canadian shippers will be driven 
out of the business. The port on the other side, 
where most of the shortages occur, is London, where 
they range from 5 to 8 per cent. In Bristol the short- 
ages are not so heavy as in London, a recent shipment 
of 300 tons to-the former port, turning out only three 
tons short, or 1 per cent., while at the latter port 
shortages of five to eight tons on lots of about 100 tons 
are of frequent occurrence. All the above lots re- 
ferred to were weighed on the public scales here, and 
yet the shortages at London are much heavier than at 
Bristol. 

One per cent. shortage, our shippers say, is not out 
of the way, as there is sure to be a loss in loading and 


unloading through short and broken hay falling from 


the bales, but this, it is contended, should never ex- 
ceed 1 per cent. When, however, shipments lose 6 to 
8 per cent. on the other side, if it is not the result of 
gross carelessness in weighing, or defective scales, 
then it must be attributed to something worse. 

A shipment of 100 tons was recently made from this 
port to London via New York. Upon arrival at the 
latter port it was weighed and tallied within a few 
pounds of shippers weight here; but the receivers in 
London claimed a shortage of about ten tons. This 
is one of the worst deficits in weights that has taken 
place since the export hay trade commenced, which 
shows there is something radically wrong at the port 
of London, which the authorities there cannot afford 
to ignore. 

Bristol and Liverpool have both had complaints 
lodged against them for undue shortages, but nothing 
in comparison to those of London. We do not say 
that these shortages have been claimed in order to off- 
set the decline in ,prices upon contracts made some 
time ago; but we cannot help voicing the opinion of 
shippers here, who claim that there is a great deal of 
mystery about them. In brief, unless these big dif- 
ferences in weight against Canadian exporters are 
stopped, the port of London will be avoided by them 
altogether, for as things now stand, if they are of- 
fered good prices for their hay, they are never sure 
that it will not be offset by shortages that will take 
away all their profits. This is a pretty serious accu- 
sation against the port of London, but it is unfortu- 
nately too true.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


Theodore M. Stephan, United States Consul at 
Annaberg, Germany, has furnished the state depart- 
ment at Washington information to the effect that 
now that the restrictions on the importation of Ameri- 
can pork have been removed, American hay is receiv- 
ing considerable attention. The exclusion of Russian 
hay from Germany by ministerial decree has been fol- 
lowed by the condemnation of American hay in the 
laboratories of the Germany chemists. The German 
press has published the analysis with appended warn- 
ings against the American product. They make out 
that the analysis shows that there is less nutriment 
in American hay than in the hay of Germany, and 
warning is also raised that the use of American hay 
is introducing new insects into Germany. German 
chemists can find no better way to injure their repu- 
tation than to spread such wild tales concerning 


other means will have to be resorted to, yet the re- 
strictions, if taken, will probably end the same as in 
the case of American pork, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


ILLINOIS I'TEMNIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—M. 
White of Ottawa, Ill., has built a loading house on 
the C., R. I. & P. Railroad, equipped with the latest 
and best machinery, including a Caldwell Charter 
Engine. He will use his canal house for storage only 
during the winter. Whitney & Co. at Varna, IIl., 
whose two houses and 40,000 bushels of grain were re- 
cently destroyed by fire, began on the 13th of Novem- 
ber the erection of a new house of the latest and best 
style. 

Respectfully yours, C. T. HieBEr. 
Ottawa, IIL. 


OFF YEAR IN WASHINGTON, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Since 
last writing you I have formed a partnership with J. 
M. Perry of Spokane, the style of the firm being 
Perry & Chalenor. Your valuable paper comes regu- 
larly to hand, and its contents prove at all times high- 
ly interesting and instructive. This is surely an off 
year for the business in this section of the country, 
and the situation may he briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: With 25 per cent. of grain total loss, and 25 
per cent. merchantable, the remaining 50 per cent. 
can be utilized for seed and feed purposes. 

Yours truly, W. F. CHALENOR. 

Palouse City, Wash. 


A STRONG CAR MOVER NECESSARY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 was 
pleased to see that you had a full description of my 
car mover in the October number of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, but I will have to call 
your attention to some remarks which Were printed 
in regard to it, viz., that it is so inconvenient for tak- 
ing from place to place. This isa great mistake. In 
the first place it is hard to judge from appearance. 
If you want to move from 60,000 to 100,000 pounds 
you must have something strong, when it is handled 
by rough labor as is generally the case. I have been 
a regular subscriber to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE for years. 

Yours truly, 
Millstadt, Il. 


IMPORTS OF HAY BY GERMANY. 


P. H. JAcosus. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Since 
some time the large imports of hay from foreign 
countries to Germany have ceased. The second crop 
of hay was very good and extensive enough. The dif- 
ferent shipments from North America, Canada and 
South America as well, especially in the large towns, 
found willing buyers. With a few exceptions the hay 
from America was pressed in bales and of good qual- 
ity. It was sound and well packed. The package 
and the brands according to which the hay was di- 
vided shows that this article must have been before 
largely shipped in America and the machines for 
packing and pressing must be well constructed. 

The best hay from North America is generally 
timothy or red clover. The former seems to suit bet- 
ter for being pressed into bales than the latter. Not 
to forget, however, that among the different varieties 
of hay which come to this market there were some 

‘bales of not so good quality, showing hard grass, and 
sometimes even common prairie grass. Samples of 
the American hay which was sold here were sent to 
Kiel and examined. A sample of choice timothy hay 
contained 11.28 per cent. of water, 6.14 per cent. of 
protein, 1.74,per cent. of fat, 43.36 per cent. of carbo- 
hydrate, 32.55 per cent. of rough fiber, 4.93 per cent. 
of ash. A sample of clover mixed hay contained 
10.32 per cent. of water, 6.76 per cent. of protein, 1.64 


> 


per cent. of fat, 36.97 per cent. of carbo-hydrate, 
39.27 per cent. of rough fiber, 5.04 per cent. of ash. 
This examination confirms that the American food 
contains less protein than the German hay. Of es- 
pecial good quality seems to be the hay from Chile, 
which is known under the name alfalfa. It is of a 
light green color and put up in bales of 80 kos. of 
which one looks quite as the other. A quantity com- 
prising 100 tons distinguished itself through its pack- 
ing and excellent appearance, Roumanian and Russian 
hay was also imported. More hay was imported by 
France and England than by Germany. The prices 
which were paid in these countries were about 5 to 6 


marks. Here, however, the prices were only 4 to 5 
marks. Larger lots were again re-exported from here 


to Havre and sold there. 
WILHELM MUBLE, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Trade 
has been rather quiet for the past month with the ex- 
ception of a few spurts. The weather in the country 
has been too mild to help the grain business any. 
Prices -have ruled low, feeds in particular. With 
colder weather and the closing of the lakes business 
will probably improve. 

RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Cotton Seed Meal, bushels.............. 4,542 18,640 
Comm ybnshels iis. 5 ncrce ners aw owceialves oe 1,292,562) 1,115,225 
Wheat, Dusholsiy csc. o1ieert ore ole eee a cis 705,883 392,143 
Weis pupiela 7; th? pcicowcr sven hee cs 567,015 851,640 
Ryorbushels:.. Fe coe skate Salsa aleve ior are 6,395 4,125 
ME GGG SOME: or Srxtec/s'scrsiniclelaisies ec? olriare 4,336 5,429 
CatiniSel HACKE eo eee he nieve we het crete 1,27: 1,320 
OatmeaNDATLOLS. . Asictackeasoladieleinis alt ble ee 4,566 3,439 
Gormimeal; Darrelss © terasiey to ale viere/dew,e sia 16,438 14,374 
ETIO VT DUIBNGIS se Melee ete. crs cis's he clevwwcde pce 14,842 4,698 
Mili DUSHOISR. Wigssare tee cc h ice ee tows 84,428 117,700 
ODE, DAR ee Colette cx en eshte aerate 1,239 1,014 
PERS LOMEMO Semi Ara nics vy. tctecest cen ole 7,850 11,237 
lotr DALKGIS terre Gr vis ieta asters tlela. oc 165,086 165,710 
WP IOUP BACKS aiten ci aie casio ta dapeide. mosis «% 281,189 216,544 
TLRVERCALA aie arene taioe Galo e Tosti’ wioie o 3,183 1,602 
SSG Win CARS cers wrarciataren. selene nee. = wi relsicts 167 151 
EXPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 
Articles. 1893. 1892. 
DW HEAL, WUBNGIS ).. ciktseee dors lee mates | 365,119 549,247 
Gorn Ss DOSLGL Se sere ic) ee ete aia oM ota hal shot ese 752,539 176,452 
Rtas DUBHEIS SRE sa. 5 corte fie oad ooo or 1,445 63,900 
GUE A PEISIOIE Ne 1) toaisetienstace erase ae at cla erase e as sdetoseres 8,065 
BEG WORTH DUSHOLS 7 oR eneh et entte a 297 sxs|emieieeseuscml sense te « 
Wornimenl Sharroels:, oehewkts secs sweet ol 7,668 4,869 
Ostimeals barrels... 22 eke cicclecls oae.cvee 540 1,215 
Optnibabt sacks. 0" cr Ma eec eens tae indies 1,087 995 
QUIN SACRE his) ee ctecsten ara Stie eo a #6 o35 180,420 242,310 
IGOR MDANTOLS care acces ciate ais kaa aie mss 30,584} - 37,162 
TM MCCUE RONS es ak teatte ote cite tickers o's DSAOD | erro s cas 
ay, Dales eG thc sete ésaetete eieraeles ols LO BTO Ny 9. a healt 


Our young and popular secretary, E. G. Preston, 
was presented with a large hall clock by the members 
and with a banquet lamp by the directors, he ‘having 
recently been married. 


Yours, etc., BuNnkKER Hin. 


WHEAT IN THE GRAIN ONLY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I in- 
close another blank from your paper with guess filled 
out. I think you ought to have stated some where as 
to whether the figures of export you are to decide by 
including all flour exported, or only the kernel. I am 
not aware which is the custom in the figures which 
you are to go by, but I infer it takes in flour figured 
back to wheat. 

linclose a circular letter that has been sent to most 
of the country newspapers of North Dakota and 
Minnesota the last week. It likely is not in accord 
with your ‘‘politics,’’ but believing so firmly as I do 
in higher prices before another harvest, and sincerely 
anxious to have the producers of the Northwest secure 
a better price and larger share of the profit for their 
hard work, I have felt like acting thus boldly even at 
the risk of much adverse criticism. I have figured 
that those who have had to market as soon as thrashed, 
or those who have had no personal faith in the future 
advance in prices, and no desire to hold, have about 
all now got to market, and that the others may be en- 
couraged to act together and more firmly secure a 
better price. 

While Iam aware that America does not often es- 
tablish the price of wheat, yet I think every year 


Europe is looking more to us to take the lead in ad- 
vancing prices, and it appears to me as though the 
situation next April would be such that there would 
not be enough wheat to satisfy our American needs, 
unless some of that surplus was called out that will 
not come out except a better price will be paid for it. 
There is likely 50 to 100 million bushels of the wheat 
now in the United States that positively will not be 
obtainable at prices within 10 or 15 cents of present 
prices. 

Yours very truly, Cuas. L. Hypr. 
The circular referred to is as follows: 

HOLD YOUR WHEAT. 

NOVEMBER 8, 1893, 

EprIroR 

My Dear Sir: Every country in Europe, excepting 
Russia, has this year had a short wheat crop. Our 
own crop is at least 100,000,000 bushels under last 
year and 200,000,000 less than we raised in 1891, 

The general financial stringency of the last six 
months has brought out large supplies, for all the 
harvest this year has been a poor one. This has kept 
the market price down. The price is governed by 
the law of supply and demand. 
have had too liberal a supply, 

The exports this fall have been large, amounting to 
about 80,000,000 bushels since the last harvest began. 
It is doubtful if Jan. 1, 1894, there will be enough 
wheat in the United States to meet our usual require- 
ments tillafter another harvest. As a result of the 
present low price a smaller acreage of winter wheat 
has been sown than for several years past. 

After a thorough investigation of the conditions 
existing I feel certain that the year 1894 will bring 
much higher prices for wheat, and I donot hesitate to 
urge every one of our Northwestern producers to hold 
their wheat in hand for a few months. We just as 
well keep, at least, a part of this extra profit for our- 
selves as to give it to the elevators and millers by sell- 
ing now. I myself have two crops on hand and it 
shall rot before being marketed at the low prices of 
the past year. 

The conditions are such that every bushel of wheat 
now remaining in the producers’ hands can be made 
to bring one dollar before another harvest, if all of it 
would be held for that price. 

Each day the world consumes over 6,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and the present large supplies at terminal 
points would rapidly decrease, if the farmers would 
cease, for a time, to augment them. 

Will you not help the Northwest to save a little 
more of the great wealth it produces, by giving this 
letter space in your paper. 

Yours very truly, 

Pierre, S. Dak. 


For over a year we 


CuHas. L. Hype. 


CONDITION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
number of acres on which this year’s wheat was 
planted in England is 1,972,000 acres, against 2,219,838 
in the preceding year. It is astonishing how matters 
have changed during recent years, During the crop year 
1863-64 3,698,000 acres were planted, yielding 16,750,000 
quarters. The imports were 6,990,000 quarters with 
price at 41 shillings. During the crop year 1873-74 
3,670,000 acres were planted, yielding 9,350,000 quar- 


ters. The imports were 11,285,000 quarters with the 


price at 61 shillings 3 pence. In the crop year 1883- 
84 2,713,000 acres were planted, yielding 7,625,000 


quarters. The imports amounted to 15,775,000 quar- 
ters with price at 38 shillings 4 pence. During the 
crop year 1893-94 1,972,000 acres were planted, yield- 
ing 6,000,000 quarters. The imports amounted to 2,- 
215,000 quarters with price at 27 shillings. From these 
small crops one estimates that they must import not 
less than 22,000,000 quarters. 

In France this year’s wheat crop isestimated at 97,- 
923,075 hectoliters (a hectoliter is equivalent to 2.837 
bushels), against 109,264,421 hectoliters last year. The 
wheat imports of France during the last season were 
2,905,000 quarters. In 1891-92 the imports were 14,- 
105,000 quarters; in 1890-91 5,712,572 quarters, and 
in 1889-90 4,328,159 quarters. The imports must be 
therefore about 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 quarters, This 
will be true also if large stocks still exist in the in- 
terior. Business was very flat in August. The low 
prices in America first induced the larger purchases, 
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but by little and little buyers retired from the market. 
Offers from the interior increased. Only lately when 
the financial circumstances in America seemed to be- 
come better the market was a little firmer. 

The Belgian wheat crop is estimated at 6,000,000 
hectoliters, against 6,800,000 hectoliters last year. 
This estimate is quite sure to be correct. Of the 
other countries one only supposes that the imports 
will be about 8,500,000 hectoliters. Antwerp has 
bought too much La Plata wheat. The need of im- 
ports is not so pressing as was hoped, and of 400,000 
quarters on hand a large quantity is from La Plata as 
well as the 450,000 quarters on passage bound for Bel- 
gium. The situation of the grain market in August 
was very depressed. 

In Holland they complain about the difficulty of sell- 
ing wheat and rye, and prices declined still more on 
account of large offers from Russia and the 
Danube which are expected. But as the Russian 
government made large purchases of grain for mili- 
tary purposes, and the opening of the new grain mar- 
ket resulting from reducing the railway rates, the 
offers did not turn out as large as expected. The 
situation in Holland became better. 

In Austria-Hungary much was expected from the 
international seed market in Vienna. But hopes were 
not realized. Business was quite flat. The wheat 
prices required could not compete with America. 
There is no demand for rye in Germany. Oats are 
not so much as to be exported, ana only of barley are 
larger sales possible. The export business from the 
Danube began well, but the sudden breaking out of 
the cholera in the Danubian ports hindered somewhat 
the export and prices. declined. In Germany there 
are complaints about flat business in general. In 
Berlin the offers of wheat from America and other 
countries was lasting and pressing. Offers from the 
inland also increasing, business fell down and few 
buyers were in the marset. The bad financial cir- 
cumstances in America discouraged speculation, and 
as people desired to realize their contracts on the har- 
vest terms early, the large sales and realizations in- 
duced prices to’ decline 8 to 10 M. Only lately when 
the American silver bill was given up have prices 
somewhat improved. 

Hamburg, Germany. 


the 


WILHELM MUHLE. 


PITTSBURG RULES FOR GRADING 
HAY. 


The Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange adopted 
the following rates for grading hay October 16: 

Choice timothy shall be strictly bright, sweet 
timothy, not more than one-tenth undergrass, proper- 
ly cured and well baled. 

No. 1 timothy shall be timothy and not more than 
one-fifth other tame grasses mixed, good color, well 
cured and free from bleached hay. 

No. 2 timothy shall be not more than one-third of 
other tame grasses mixed, reasonably good color and 
free from must. 

No. 3 timothy shall be one-half timothy mixed with 
other grasses, and not more than one-fifth clover, rea- 
sonably good color, partly stained or over-ripe, and 
free from must. 

No. 1 clover and timothy mixed shall be sweet 
clover and timothy mixed, with one-half or more 
timothy, good color and well cured. 

No. 2 clover and timothy mixed shall be clover and 
timothy mixed, with one-half or more timothy, rea- 
sonably good color, partly stained and free from must. 

Clover shall be all or nearly all clover hay and 
graded according to the requirements of Nos. 1 and 2 
clover and timothy mixed hay. 

Upland prairie hay shall be all pure upland hay, 
good, bright color and well cured. 

No. } prairie hay shall be upland or midland prairie 
hay, good color, well cured and free from must. » 

No. 2 prairie hay shall be midland and partly 
mixed with swale hay, good color, well cured and free 
from must. 

No. 3 prairie or packing hay shall be soft swale or 
slough hay, not good enough for No. 2, and free from 
must. 

No-grade hay shall be sound hay mixed with rough 
grasses, willows or flags. 

Rejected hay.—All kinds of hay, badly stained or in 
any way out of condition. 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column 


No. 11. Buckwheat Wanted.—I wish to buy a car of 
buckwheat. Will some dealer kindly inform me 
where I can be supplied and at what price? T. G. 
Wuitk, miller, Marion, Ia. 


12. Keeping Deposit Accounts.—We should like 


No. 
to learn through the columns of the AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE what is the general 
plan of keeping accounts of grain deposited by 
farmers in country houses. We want some good plan 
for reducing and facilitating the work. Lreertry 
RouuEeR Mitts & EvLevaror, Basil, O. 


No. 13. Where is Good Opening for Elevator?—I would 
like to be informed where there is a good location in 
Nebraska or the Dakotas where there is no grain ele- 
vator and where it would pay to build one. I wish to 
make a change and would prefer to build a new ele- 
vator at some good point in the Northwest. I do not 
care if it isa small R. R. station so that it has a good 
country and territory to draw from. I would like to 
learn full particulars. F. J. Woop, Lilly Chapel, O. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF 
OATS. 


That the crop of oats in the world this year has 
been extremely short is well known, but the extent of 
that deficiency is much a matter of conjecture. We 
therefore give below the estimated crops of the past 
two years, with an,average for each country, the lat- 
ter having recently been compiled by a French au- 
thority (000 omitted): 


1893. 1892. Average 
quarters. | quarters. | quarters. 

U."SosAmerich saat. oe eter 80,000 83,000 75,000 
European Russia............ 60,000 59,000 63,000 
Gerniany 76s. oe eee 30,000 38,750 33,000 
BLANCO Pct wistgstieg'. seers taghe cs 20,300 26,760 30,000 
United Kingdom............ 17,000 21,000 21,000 
Austria-Hungary ........... 19,000 20,600} * 20,000 
Sika? Go) UNM Sey aBDE Re Gon 9: 6,000 7,000 7,000 
Denmark: Nee. 0s en cee 4,000 4,250 4,900 
Thalys. Ryactunts seteee oe 2,225 2,100 2,750 
Canada | -T8 SR Jen mertone 7,000 8,000 7,250 
Belgium, (cess eens 2,500 3,000 3,000 
Holland, (ideas. beeen 1,250 1,500 1,400 
Other Countries............ 7,005 8,500 8,800 

‘Rotal oes ts es. cohen 256,275 283,460 277,100 


Previous records show that the present year’s crop 
is the smallest for many years past, not even except- 
ing the Russian famine year of 1891, when the crop in 
that country was only 50,000,000 quarters, but in 
America was no less than 92,000,000 quarters. 


MAINTAINING A COUNTRY GRAIN 
MARKET. 


For some time the citizens of Pontiac, Mich., have 
been seeking to have a grain market established at 
that point, and finally they have agreed to pay $2,000 
to a firm of grain buyers to maintain Detroit prices, 
less freight, at that point. A citizen, writing about 
the different plans proposed, says: As the subject of 
a grain market in Pontiac is under discussion, it may 
not be out of place to present the different plans pro- 
posed. It has been suggested that a new elevator be 
built, with modern facilities, at a total expense for 
ground and building of $5,500, this sum to be fur- 
nished by the city or by business men. 

Two ways of running this new elevator have been 
proposed. The first is to organize a stock company 
made up of business men for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the money, and employing a manager to repre- 
sent the company. Secondly, to secure someone 
willing to undertake the grain business, if a modern 
elevator were furnished. One other plan has been 
proposed, but let us now discuss a new elevator and 
the manner of conducting the business. A grain 
buyer or manager must be employed at not less than 
$900 per year. Then one other man at not less than 
$1.50 per day. Then we have office expenses to pay, 
including stationery, postage, telephone, telegraph, 
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power, etc., amounting to about $250 per year, bring- 
ing total yearly expense up to $1,619.50. Now the 
stockholders have paid out $5,500 for elevator and 
ground, provided for a running expense of $1,619.50, 
but have not yet reckoned the interest on the moneys 
which, at 7 per cent., amounts to $385, making a total 
expense for the year of $7,504.50, and a yearly ex- 
pense thereafter of $2,004.50. In the foregoing not 
one cent has been provided to run the business. 

Unless we run it ourselves we must find some man 
to run it. Can he run it at less expense than we have 
figured? His services would be worth $900 per year, 
and his other expenses would be no less than we have 
estimated. So that, without figuring anything for 
the use of his capital, it would cost this buyer to run 
business one year $2,004.50. To handle grain he must 
have sufficient margin to pay the expense, $2,000. 

Let us suppose that during the year he handles 
100,000 bushels of grain; how much margin must he 
have to cover expenses’ Two cents per bushel! Can 
any man purchase eyen 50,000 bushels of grain in 
Pontiac, with the competition in surrounding towns, 
on any such margin’ I think not. If he ean pur- 
chase even 50,000, then on the two cent margin, only ~ 
one-half of the expense has been provided for. How 
will he get the balance? By taking enough margin 
to cover the whole expense. That would be four 
cents a bushel. There would still be a shortage in 
the expense account, for now the farmers would re- 
fuse to sell here the 50,000 bushels necessary to cover 
expenses. 

Let us now consider the plan proposed in connection 
with the Smith Elevator. Responsible parties have 
proposed, and a contract has been drawn up and is 
now being submitted, by which these parties under- 
take to maintain a market in this city. They agree 
to pay Detroit Board of Trade prices, less expense.on 
the grain after it leaves this station, and to post the 
prices in some conspicuous place in this city daily. 
In consideration of this agreement the business men | 
are to pay to them $2,000 per year, payments to be 
made quarterly. Under this agreement no margin 
has to be provided for expenses in maintaining a mar- 
ket by the grain buyer, hence a much better price 
can be paid to the farmer. He cannot fail, when he 
understands what is being done for him by our busi- 
ness men, to appreciate our efforts. With sucha 
market the business men of this city would increase 
their sales and do more business, and in this increase 
in business would more than pay the expenses that 
they are called upon to meet. Should this plan be 
accepted, no time need be lost. In one week our 
market would be open. We have a good many places 
of business in this city and the whole amount can be 
easily raised. The largest amount subscribed will be 
comparatively small and the quarterly amount will 
be hardly felt. 


CANADIAN SEED TRADE. 


Although it is too early to say what the crop of 
Quebec timothy seed will be, there is an impression 
that it will be below the average, says the Montreal 
Bulletin of November 10, as many farmers, believing 
they would get better prices for their hay than saying 
it for seed, cut every acre they had for hay. We 
must, however, wait until the snow roads take before 
definite results can be known. The clover crop in 
Ontario is said to be fairly good, according to letters 
received here from Toronto; but there is very little 
coming out yet. In this market Western timothy is 
quoted steady at $2 to $2.25 per bushel, clover seed 
$5.50 to $6 per bushel, and alsike $7 per bushel. In 
Chicago the price of clover is very high, cash lots of 
common to good being quoted at $8 to $8.90, At pres- 
ent there is no show for Canadian clover in England; 
but it is too early to look to that market, as January 
and February will be time enough to consider the ex-_ 
port trade. 


Flax aggregating 5,444 tons, valued at’ $1,599,209, 
was imported during the nine months ending with 
September, against 6,418 tons, valued at $1,517,561, 
imported during the corresponding months of the — 
year preceding: Hemp amounting to 2,965 tons, 
valued at $433,070, was imported during the nine 
months ending with September, compared with 3,840 
tons, valued at $519,452, imported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


REGULAR HOUSES AT MINNEAPO- 
LIS. 


There are twenty-one “regular’’ elevators in Minne- 
apolis, three being state houses. Each “regular’’ ele- 
vator, excepting state houses, has deposited with the 
Chamber of Commerce a bond for 10 cents a bushel 
for its entire storage capacity, to protect its registered 
receipts and to insure the faithful discharge of its 
duties under the rules of the Chamber of Commerce, 
where it is required to make daily reports of all grain 
received and shipped, giving car number, initial, 
bushels, kind of grain and grade. 

The weighing is all done by state weighmaster and 
the inspection by stat* inspector, with whose inspec- 
tion and weights the elevator reports must agree. 
When the elevator reports have been checked with 
the state weighing and inspection reports, they are 
entered in the grain ledger. The debit and credit 
columns of the ledger always show the balance of the 
grain in the house, each grade and kind being kept 
separate. 

The registered receipts outstanding, of any grade 
of grain can never exceed the quantity remaining in 
the house, of that grade. The state weighmaster’s 
reports of out weights always show the amount and 
kind of grain shipped, with which the elevator report 
must agree. Registered receipts carry the date when 
car receipts were taken into the house, the number, 
initial, bushels and grade. Before a receipt is regis- 
tered the grain in the house, of that grade, has to be 
checked up as explained, and if the grain is found to 
be in the house the receipt is registered. Before reg- 
istered grain can be shipped the registered receipt 
must be returned to the registrar and canceled. With 
all such safeguards thrown about these registered 
grain receipts, it is believed they are as safe securities 
as can be found anywhere.—Market Record. 


THE RICE INDUSTRY OF LOUI- 
SIANA. 


John A. Hubbard, a Louisiana rice planter and a 
member of the New Orleans Board of Trade, in writ- 
ing of the rice industry of that state says; 

In the last few years the rice industry has grown in 
magnitude in Louisiana beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Formerly its cultivation was restricted 
to two river parishes, Plaginmine and La Fourche, 
and to-day it is an important crop in twenty-five par- 
ishes. It is cultivated upon the sandy parishes of the 
East, the alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi River, 
its outlaying bayous and the prairies of Southwest 
Louisiana. 

The large increase of production in this prairie sec- 
tion has been due m»inly to the influx of Western 
farmers who successfully applied their knowledge of 
improved implements in the growing of wheat, to the 


cultivation and harvesting of the rice crop. By the 
extensive use of gang and riding plows, harrows, 


seeders, harvesters, etc., the price of growing the 
cereal has been materially reduced, and has caused an 
increased acreage in the prairies with slight diminu- 
tion in the alluvial lands. The total area devoted to 
rice in Louisiana is about 200,000 acres, growing last 
year a total crop of about 2,250,000 sacks of rough 
rice, or 225,000,000 pounds of clean rice. This indus- 
try employs about 20,000 men, and supports about 
100,000 people. If to these be added those engaged in 
the transportation, marketing and milling of the 
crop, it is safe to increase the above to 125,000 people. 
The lands, teams, implements and machinery in- 
vo'ved in the cultivation of rice have a value exceed- 
ing $10,000,000. Add to this our score or more of ex- 
pensive mills, which cost on an average $100,000 each, 
and we have a grand total of value $12,000,000, with 
an annual expense of $3,000,000 to $3,500,000, produc- 
ing 2,000,000 sacks of rough rice worth $2.50 per sack. 
During the past year, on account of our large crop 
and the importation of foreign rice, prices fell to 
alarmingly low figures, selling at one time for $1.60 of 
162 pounds, a little below the present import duty, 
and far below the cost of production. These low 
prices have had a tendency to decrease acreage this 
- year, and this, aided by unfavorable seasons, has 
caused the present short crop, now being marketed, 
fo bring fairly remunerative prices, Jt is expected 


that this crop will bring $2.50 per sack. The tariff 
on paddy rice is 1 cent per pound. A sack of rice 
weighs 162 pounds, the tariff on same is $1.62, leav- 
ing 88 cents per sack to pay freight, commission, in- 
surance, and the growing of the rice in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Louisiana now raises four-fifths of the entire rice 
crop of the country, and if protected our prairies and 
alluvial lands will soon produce all the rice now con- 
sumed in the United States. 


EXPORT WHEAT TRADE OF THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. S. H. Gastrell, British Consul in Argentina, ina 
late letter addressed to the foreign office in London, 
refers to the rapid development of the Argentine Re- 
public from an almost purely pastoral to a cereal pro- 
ducing country. He says that in 1880 this republic 
imported 177,000 tons of wheat, but in this year, 1893, 
it has a surplus for export of 1,040,000 tons (about 38,- 
000,000 bushels). In point of fact, Argentina ex- 
ported during the eight months, Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 
1893, 28,944,000 bushels of wheat. Mr. Gastrell says 
that, geographically considered, Argentina is remark- 
ably well adapted for the cultivation of cereals, and 
extensive facilities for transport provided by its rail- 
way system render its potentialities as one of the 
sources of the food supply of Europe a subject of con- 
siderable interest. : 

The area now under cultivation is estimated at 12,- 
500,000 acres; the area suited to cultivation 240,000,- 
000 acres. The distance to ports of shipment from 
tracts at present under wheat cultivation is usually 
short. Wheat can be produced and shipped at an ex- 
ceptionally low cost. This depends very much, Mr. 
Gastrell says, upon whether the colonist and _ his 
family perform the work themselves or have to pay 
for hired labor. Calculation based upon the average 
yield of one ton of wheat from 24 acres, shows that 
allowing for all expenses of transport, etc., the wheat, 
if sold in Europe at about 22 shillings per quarter 
(480 pounds) would return a profit of about 4 shillings 
and sixpence per quarter. 

A few years ago Argentina was not included among 
the wheat exporting countries. This year its exports 
will be as large as were those of the United States to 
Europe, in wheat 'and flour together, in any year up 
to 1878. At Rosario, the principal wheat port, there 
are four large grain elevators which can load ships at 
the rate of about 50,000 bags a day. At an English 
milling aud baking exhibition in 1892, a gold medal 
was awarded to Argentine wheat from Alvear colony 
in Entre Rios. Nine other classes of wheat obtained 
special honorable mention. The moral of this is that 
where competition. in wheat growing is becoming so 
keen, farmers who go partly or largely into stock or 
dairying are making no mistake. 


WOULDN’T PAY IT. 


Grane Pitt—This is the Stock Exchange, uncle. 
The seats here sometimes sell for as high as $20,000. 
Uncle Silas—Twenty thousand dollars fer a seat! 
Phew! Them fellers down there ‘pears to have some 
sense; most of ‘em are standing up.—Puck. 


Freight on hay, grain, fruit and vegetables on the 
S. L., S. & E. Railroad in carloads to Seattle, Wash., 
has been reduced fo 10 cents per 100 pounds, 


” Late 
* PRTENTS , 


Issued on October 10, 1893. 

Conveyor Bett.—John B. Adt, Baltimore, Md. (No 
model.) No. 506,456. Serial No. 468,808. Filed April 
3, 1893. 

ConvVEYING APPARATUS.—James L. Board, Chicago, 
Il. (No model.) No. 506,357. Serial No. 454,327. 
Filed Dec. 10, 1892. . 


GAs AND ArrR EnNGINE.—Edward Field, London, Eng 


SS 


(No model.) No. 506,486. Serial No. 440,955. Filed 
July 22, 1892. 
GRAIN CLEANING AND SEPARATING MACHINE.— 


James O. King, Harvey, assignor by direct and mesne 
assignments of three-fourths to Augustus W. L. 
Hager Triangle and Robert B. Boone, Durham, N. C. 
(No model.) No. 506,513. Serial No. 472,227. Filed 
April 28, 1893. 
Issued oa October 17, 1892. 
TRAVELING BALING Press.—John Wiebe, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. (No model.) No. 506,892. Serial No. 
481,892. Filed July 29, 1893. 
DRYING FURNACE FOR BREWERS’ GRAINS, ETC.— 


Henry Adams and Hermann LEisert, Baltimore, Md. 


(No model.) No. 507,085. Serial No. 465,265. Filed 
March 9, 1893. 
GAs EnGrne.—Davis D. Hobbs, Cleveland, O., as- 


signor of three-fourths to Alfred N. Meade and John 
T. Hobbs, same place. (No model.) No. 506,817. 
Serial No. 437,815. Filed June 24, 1892. 


GRAIN SCREEN.—Joseph Benesh, Racine, Wis., as- 
signor of one-half to W. J. Adams, same place. (No 
model.) No. 506,657. Serial No. 447,088. Filed Sept. 
27, 1892. - 

Horse Power Moror.—William E. Mitchell, Mer- 
ton, Wis. (No model.) No. 506,924. Serial No. 457, - 
906. Filed Jan. 10, 1893. 

Issued on October 24, 1893. 
™ CONVEYOR Br.tt.—Robert 


Niedergesaess, Seattle, 


Wash. (No model.) .No. 507,156. Serial No. 426,- 
205. Filed March 24, 1892. 


Gas Eneine.—Carl F. Hirsch and Adam Schilling, 
San Francisco, Cal. (No model.) No, 507,436. Serial 
No. 486,031. Filed Aug. 5, 1891. 


Construction OF Hopper Borrom GRAIN Brns.— 
James McDonald and John 8. Metcalf, Chicago, IIl., 
assignors to the Metcalf-McDonald Company, same 
place. (No model.) No. 507,324. Serial No. 479,590, 
Filed July 5, 1893. 


GRAVITY AND CuT-OFF GRAIN CLEANER AND GRADER. 
—David J. Davidson, Brockway, assignor of two-thirds 
to Abraham S. Martin and Stephen G. Martin, Port 
Huron, Mich. (No model.) No. 507,488. Serial No. 
460,385. Filed Jan. 31, 1893. 


Hay Press.—Frank P. 
(No model.) No. 507,425. 
Dec. 19, 1892. 


Hay Press.—Albert G. Wilson, Wolfe City, Tex. 
(No model.) No. 507,250. Serial No. 455,766. Filed 
Dec. 20, 1892. 

Issued on October 31, 1893. 


RorTating GRAIN WEIGHER.—Jacob R. Johns, Mill- 
ersburg, Pa., assignor by mesne assignments to the 
Automatic and Electric Scale Company of New Jer- 
sey. (No model.) No. 507,544. Serial No. 411,607. 


Filed Dec. 22, 1890. 


RorTaTinG GRAIN WeEIGHER.—Daniel Drawbaugh, 
Eberly’s Mill, Pa., assignor to the \Automatic and 
Electric Scale Company of New Jersey. (No model.) 
No. 507,531. Serial No. 442,571. Filed Aug. 9, 1892. 

GRAIN ScourER.—Addison Hancock, Allegheny, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 507,908. Serial No. 476,494. Filed 
June 3, 1893. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
Filed 


Fowler, 
Serial No. 455,600. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
November 11, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending) For the week ending 


‘Noy. 11. Noy. 12. ) Novy. 4. Nov. 5. 
1898. 1892. | 1803, | 1892. 
Wheat, bu........ 970,000! 1,956,000! 736,000! 
GOT ares sess | 744,000) 980,000) 922,000 
orn ae Oe, pee | 417,000) 120,000) 206,000} ~~. 600,000 
Ryeew ie asksl 9,000}  32,000),......... 79,000 
Flour, bbis.......| 297,000) 220,000) 288,000) 372,000 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


DECLINE OF AN OPERATOR on | RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 


°CHANGE. 
“Billy” Harrington died at the cotnty hospital. 
‘Billy’? was one of the best known beggars in Chicago. 


For years he had stood around the corners of the 
Grand Pacific Hotel and the Board of Trade building 
His shivering, ill-clad form was a 
almost every business man who 
thoroughfares near the two 


soliciting alms. 
figure to 
traversed the 


familiar 
regularly 
buildings. 

Twenty years ago “Billy’’ Harrington was a wealthy 
He had home and a family. He was an 
on the Board of Trade. Then his fortunes 

Every deal he made seemed to be on the 
wrong side. He lost his money and his home. He 
tried to drown his memory of the past in drink. His 
family stuck to him few years, and then, like his 
home and money, disappeared. Harrington sunk 
lower and lower. At last he became a common beg- 
gar and almost every cent he got was spent for drink. 


man. a 
operator 


reversed. 


‘ 
1 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 


during the 19 weeks ending November 4, for the three 
last years, as follows: 


1898. 1892 1891. 
Sy GOUIB. Wek acer ees 9,280,000 19,264,000) 17,287,000 
Toledo.i vet vids cate ee 8,427,000} 18,604,000 16,121,000 
TOTEOIE Aes oe. Ses 5,107,000) 4,814,000 4,828,000 
Kass Gliyaen. «sce sk 7,587,000) 16,014,000 7,427,000 
Cincinnati... VF... 569,000) 1,220,000 1,617,000 
Winter wheat....... 30,920,000] 59,916,000) — 47,280,000 
Chisago. s *2 cn cn tanct 11,636,000, 34,617,000) — 29,835,000 
Milwaukee............ 5,193,000} 7,153,000 4,457,000 
Minneapolis........... 21,475,000} 26,087,000) 22,766,000 
Daduthste ass can wees 17,604,000) 18,734,000) 21 091,000 
Spring wheat....... 55,908,000 abet 000) — 78,149,000 
Winter wheat....... 30,920,000} 59,916,000} 47,280,000 
Total, 19° Ww eeks. _ 86, 828 000 140, 507 ,000 125, 429, 000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4 weeks ending November 4, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the Peoria 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. - 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 90,000, = 149,750 52,800 97,600 
Corn, bushels ........ | 1,140,450) 777,650) 206,750) 253,390 
Oats, bushels ........| 1,789,600) 1,860,800) 1 ,661,800| 1,448, 200 
Barley, bushels....... 244'500| 172,400 194.500) 109,150 
Rye. bushels......... | 22,200 17,400 6,000 9,650 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. | 2,284 899 20,496) 28,527 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls.| 1,564 1,800) 24,261) 9,800 
BAY StODR 2s. inmeitesce 4,752) 4,150 1,030) 1,871 
Flour, barrels........ | 384,900 16,100 24,450 16,875 
Mill Feed, tons....... | 195 168} 2,75 1,029 


RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO. 


The receipts of grain and flour reduced to wheat at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during October was greater than for 
any preceding October, the amount being 31,206,928 
bushels, against 25,394,502 during the preceding Octo- 
ber. During October 1,506,386 pounds of flour and 
23,674,998 bushels of grain were received, against 

1,227,851 barrels of flour and 19,255,247 bushels of 
grain for the preceding October. 

The following table shows the receipts at Buffalo 
during the past 14 years.from the opening of naviga- 
tion to October 31: 


Flour, All Grain, | Flour and 

Barrels. Bushels. | Grain, Bu. 
ROSEN Soe als isthereiciaicaie ite ies 7,765,378 114,169,127) 152,996,017 
DR ee cc aiace cata nave 7,802,296} 111,601,859) 150,613,349 
PSO Urea ats facereeaee saa 5,265,921} 99,707,387) 126,036,992 
1S00 66 « danadoh user ee 4,831,543) 77, ‘072 ,003) 101,229,718 
DBBY se uitee SSE. VE e oe 3,749,569] 76,244,493) 94,992,338 
ABB, ese aticcited ays cares 4,111,694) 64,688,581) 85,247,057 
IBS 2ash5'. . seseaes cee 3,230,935] 72,181,886) 88,386,561 
PEED cote he coun x iotsrale 3,657,726 63,856,658) ~ 82,245,288 
SR TEN och = ined PR a a0 38 2,174,318) 43,797,608) 54,669,258 
DBAs ss mate he thi no 2,094,781) 48,515,885) 58,989,740 
TRB. «c culches Soa Sve 1,783,163) 59,093,669) 68,009,484 
BBA ce Se cae let a8 1,585,299) 42,641,606) 50,568,101 
TBSL ae Vac geaaves os $51,838] 51,773,450| 56,082,640 
ROU Wa ais visas tie eae ethcs 1,101,469) 92,790, 639, 99,298,984 


MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending November 
4, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ~ —- 
1893. 1892. 1893. | 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,687,550) 1,898,350} .631,5€0) 348,800 
Corn, bushels ........ 161,200 72,500 28,150 22,820 
Oats, bushels......... 747,000} 694,000) 750,925) 540,496 
Barley, bushels....... | 3,413,818 2,073,867 1,993,891) 1,440,936 
Rye, bushels ......... | 126,000; 367,886) 101,200) 269,354 
Grass seed, pounds. ..| 1,072,581 65,330); 413,426) 131,870 
Flaxseed, bushels eon 119,173 WALDO. ewe ate 63,560 
ba Aa 0) A eas Aiea, | 1,048 797 DOS tiarte one et 
Flour, haves bee Re, 110,176 254, 965) __ 204, 688, 379,583 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 
The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending November 
4, as compared with the same period of the preceding 


year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Detroit Board of Trade, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - — 
1893. | 1892. 18938. | 1892. 

Wheat, bushels....... 993,395, 1,185,323) 888,480) 804,812 
Corn, pushels,....... 95,378) 166,698 30,734! 100,154 
Oats, bushels......... 159,388] 207,026 15,285 52,562 
Barley, bushels....... 58.293) 195,801 2,636) 46,175 
Rye, bushels... .=.e. 6,102) 49,353) 8,248 54,167 
Flour, barrels... <<. «. 16. 058) 24,276) 13,290) 22,486 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of October, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Wm. Thurstone, secretary of the 
Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 
Receipts by Lake. |Shipments by Canal. 
Articles. — 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels... .| 11,902,982} 10,593,177) 4,754,250) 3,226,739 
Corn, bushels....| 8,153,346) 5,214,829) 1,780,640 1, 728, a 
Oats, bushels... .. 3,745,398] 2,031,764 274,515 4153.7 
Barley, bushels. . . 703,664) 1,456,822 563,160 484, He 
Rye, bushels..... 23.000] 348,176 24,930 74.500 
Seed, bags........ 6,246 OD S40 i 2 aes Not reptd 
| Flaxseed, bushels.| 1,661,673 860.116/*21,482,929 *22,228,468 
Flour, barrels....| 1,538,815! 1,331,888 257 1,000 


*Quoted in pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending 
November 4, as compared with the same period of 
the preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, 
secretary of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 
Articles. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 8,113,280) 9,719,190] 1,033,420) 1,113,840 
Corn, bushels......... 136,910) 187.080 14,300) 9,390 
Oats, bushels......... 386,090) 471,920) 249,580) 274,480 
Barley, bushels....... 586, 220 442/940 478,510) 297,960 
Rye, bushels ....2..\. 30,140 41,980 7,440 34,870 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 292,120 237,340 235,790 37,310 
Hay, tOnRs. 2. ean 3,700 3,868 110 105 
Flour, barrels........ 20,398 23,959] 791,631! 868,853 


CROP OF LEADING CORN PRODUC- 
ING STATES. 
The report of the Department of Agriculture shows 


the estimated yield of the seven principal corn pro- 
ducing states this year to be as follows: 


1893. 1892. 
States. |_—-——__——_-——— 
Acres. | Yield, bu. Acres. Yield, bu. 
OT hie oa | 
OIG. sec 2,824,000 68,614,000) 2,852,000) 83,853,000 
Indiana. . 3,633,000, 88,271,000} 3,527,000; 103,334,000 
Tllinois... 6,626,000) 168,956,000 6,310,000 165, B27, 000 
Towa .... 7,428,000 262,942,000. 7,075,000, 200;221;000 
Missouri. 5,670,000 155,930,000) 5,505,000) 152,489,000 
Kansas ..| 6,547,000) 182,911,000}. 5,952,000} 145,825,000 
Nebraska 6,241,000, 156,031,000 5,573,000) 157,145,000 
Total ..| 38,969,000) 1,033,655,000 36,794,000 1,008,194,000 
To 1U.S.! — 72.957,000/1,648,837,000! 70,626,000 '1,628,464,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TORONTO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toronto, Ont., during the four weeks ending Novem- 
ber 4, as Compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to Edgar A. Wills, secre- 
tary of the Toronto Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. —_—_—_-- |—-——— 
1893. 4 1892. | 1893, 1892. 
ae es —SS es 
Wheat, bushels. ...... OR oy Mae PME Aone (oon ie 
Corn, bushels........ 25.460 Teens Le odie vane alegea eee 
Oats, bushels:...~ 5.5... AS 50D ccs Ses. o oie adeaarcte b Mean lew eines 
Barley, bushels....... 3 Ad! 5 Sear Gammeaoealctemee sc 
FLBYS GONG dere. ai tap nled te ace siete ol sce cede ereraia Ieee ater Warsiare hiactinie 
Flour, barrels......... AAG, cao ts Blatatoetee fee ta canoes 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The monthly receipts and shipments of flaxseed al, 
Chicago during the past 21 months, as reported 
by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Bane of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 
1893. 1892 1893. 1892. 

PADUBTY aia. seis 396,550) 782,650; 328,261 296,355 
February ........ 187,550 556,050 232,555 200,884 
Mareh SAceiie. 367,950 592,900 333,257 223,395 
ADIT ee Rane tenes 232,650, 547,800 660,506 702,589 
MAN. oo. davai isin, 190,300 309,650 401,359 743,930 
JUNE Teese een es 86,900 563,750 448,742 577,002 
duly, scutes oe ees 140,800 612,700 250,091 806,375 
AU SUBE Hac atin tes 414,700 729,800 341, 606 1,009,113 
September. ...... 1,881,550) 761,750) 1, 195.7 974,668 
October een aes 2,340,800, 1,452,000 1'810,110 1,150,685 
November # ik ga. Lace none 15395, 3501 5.5 nie > gst 1,365,880 
December. cc rss cetsiaatee F4S(050) 0. Saracens 228,060 

DOSRLES me sae 6,239,750) 9,046,950) 5,997,220) 8,278,936 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the 4 weeks ending Novem- 
ber 4, as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to W. D. Charde, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. Se —————__ 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

Wheat, bushels ..| 1,936,800) 4,067,400)..........)......-00- 
Corn, bushels.... 972,400 "482, OBO ce ata Te ioreneee eee 
Oats, bushels .... 525,000 278,000 Higa sla ioe aie 
Rye, bushels... .. 345,600 133; 800) ccs s sis] oe dees 
Flaxseed ;bushels||jsenn vccoe as eee 3 alfie Staves 9 0-o0e ei] aoe iatant toate 
Hay, (tous sce 57 4,200) Jimenldere | teeters 
FAD S2 5c esa reltuiedl eee tae ots bce ee eye eee lis steep wie ete 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month of October, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
St, Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Ps Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. oe 
1898. | 1892. | 1898. | 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,749,498 3,877,042! 260,487) 1,402,907 
Corn, bushels......... 1,970,448) 1,411,140) 1,557,554) 837,412 
Oats, bushels......... 1,251,944! 1,129,226) 471,457; 519,904 
Barley, bushels....... 493,620) 541,406) 19,528) 21,505 
Rye, bushels ......... 37,100} 259,336) 27,348) 266,721 
Hay.,.tODBic6.. Sonieehanine 14,100) 15,824 2,486 3,904 
Flour, barrels ........ 99,175} 150,446) 179,995) 255,025 
Brads ‘Cars; «tases exe - 279 110 173 102 
Bran, sacks........... 53,089 18,420} 82,232) 72,083 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the 4weeks ending November 4, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, seoretary. of the 
Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — — —__—___-- 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,375,200} 2,170,000) 889,600} 1,497,400 
Corn, bushels... ... mee 17,200} 400, r 3800 
Oats, bushels......... 88,200 18,700 13,100 5,000 
Barley; bushels. ts... ciec.ae snes 6100/2528. ask 4,100 
Rye, bushels......... 23,200, 58,900 9,600) 90,900 
Flour, barrels........ 8, 051! 10,900 109,282] 118,629 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since October 16 has been as follows: 


NO. 2 
OaTS. 


NO.2RED|NO.2SPG| NO. 2 
. WHEAT.| CORN. 


146244 |6314|38%(3914l08 28 |40 
63 6 375g [38% 2734 (2844/43 43% |55 


A 6244/3794|88 |2734/28 |....|....|55 
“27 1619416834 '615¢\6344 [3714 [97441274412744145 54145 14|55 
«+ 1634/63 44|6244|6244/8744 38 2734/2734 |46 Ries 

. (6324 (6344162446314 38 5814 58% 100'4'101% 
eee (83 (6414/6254 644/38 wens{eees(L01 {10146 
ne SS.) sg a a ea el i eae. 3 LOL 


* . | 
aie “ey: 6314 \6249164 (8814/3848 (28448 48 54 56 99 (10044 
: 624 16274|615¢ |625¢ 3814 3814/2844 2944/47 47%)|....| ...|101 [102 
6244/63 [62 (6234 /38%4 88% |2844 2844 /4719|474)....|....102 103 
6144/62 (6144/6214/39 (893¢/29 [2934/4719 149 |. 102/108 
+a G1 60346134 /385¢|38% |2844|28'4/47 4714 |55 101/103 
aes ti 
w= 16244 61% 605s |6134'3794'38 (273/28 (46 101% 
.... OL (6114/61 (62 (9734 38%4|273;128 46 | 103 
« (6134 6214)614¢/63 [3814/3894 2894/29 (4644 104 
6034) 2 16044162 (3734/38 |2844|28%4/45 | 104% 


; 614416144 )6142/62 3714/3794 2814 284/45 
\365¢/37 (277/28 (46 


103%4 
104% 


* Columbus Day at World’s Fair. 
_ Funeral of Mayor Harrison, 
| Election Day. 

For week ending October 21, prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.25(@3.62 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$8.90(@10.50; Hungarian at $0.85(@1.00; German millet 
at $0.60@1.00; buckwheat at $0.90@1.60 per 100 
pounds. No.1 flax on track sold at $1.01$(@1.094. 
The receipts of hay for the week were 7,666 tons, 
against 5,413 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 1,717 tons, against 1,260 tons for 
the previous week. - Only a moderate business in 
timothy hay was transacted. Inquiry for shipment 
very light. There wasa fair demand for shipment 


Fast, and prices ruled steady. Sales of No. 1 timothy 
ranged at $11.00@12.00: No. 2, $9.50@10.50; mixed, 
$7.50(@@10.00; not graded, $7.00 for heating, $8.00@ 
10.75 for fair to choice; Illinois upland prairie, $5.00 
(@7.75; Indiana, $6.50; Kansas, %$8.50(@9.00; Iowa, 
$6.00(@6.50 for heating, and $7.00@8.75 for fair to 
choice; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; packing hay, $4.50;. 
Wheat straw sold at $4.75(@5.00. Oat straw at $5.00, 
and rye straw at $7.00(@.8.00. 

For week ending October 28 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.20(@@3.67 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $8.65(@11.074; Hungarian at $0.75@1.00; German 
millet at $0.60(@1.10; buckwheat at $0.85(@1.60 per 
100 pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $0.99(@1.11. 
The receipts of hay for the week were 8,180 tons, 
against 7,666 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 2,541 tons, against 1,717 tons for 
the previous week. Prices for timothy hay exhibited 
no material change. A light inquiry existed for ship- 
ment East, principally for prime hay, and said to be 
for export. The arrivals were heavy and demand 
only moderate. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at 
$11.00@@12.00; No. 2, $9.50(@11.00; mixed, $8.50(@10.00; 
not graded, $9.50(@10.50; threshed, $8.00; [linois up- 
land prairie, $5.50(@6.50; Indiana, $5.00(@@7.00; Kan- 
sas, $8.75; Towa, $5.50(@6.50 for damaged and coarse, 
$7.00(@7.75 for fair to good, and $8.00@8.75 for choice 
to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; packing hay, $5.50. 
Wheat straw sold at $4.50(@5.00; rye straw at $7.50(@ 
8.00. : 

For week ending Nov. 4 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.20(@@4.00 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $8.75(@12.00; Hungarian at $0.75@1.15; German 
millet at $0.60@1.10; buckwheat at $0.90(@1.45 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $0.99@1.11. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 7,125 tons, against 
8,180 tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 1,693 tons, against 2,541 tons for the previ- 
ous week. A rather light business was transacted in 
timothy hay. The offerings were small and demand 
was also restricted. Demand for shipment not so 
good as in the previous week. Prices ruled steady 
during early part of the week, and a shade higher 
toward the close. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at 
$10.50(@11.25; No. 2, $9.50(@10.00; mixed, $8.00(@9.25; 
not graded, $7.50 for poor, and $9.50(@10.50 for good 
to choice; threshed, $6.00; Illinois upland prairie, 
$5.50(@6.50; Indiana, $6.25(@6.50; Iowa, $6.00 for dam- 
aged, 7.00(@8.75 for poor to fancy; No. 1 prairie, 
$6.00; packing hay, $4.25(@5.50. Wheat straw sold at 
$4.00; oat straw at $5.00, and rye straw at $7.00(@ 
7.75. 


For week ending Noy. 11 prime contract timothy sold 
at $3.20(@4.11 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$9.00(@12.324; Hungarian at $0.75(@1.15; German millet 


at $0.60(@1.10;, buckwheat at 50. 1.50 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.01@1.10. The 


receipts of hay for the week were 6,921 tons, against 


CORN. 
7,125 tons the previous week. Shipments for the week = < 
were 1,619 tons, against 1,698 tons for the previous Yellow. | White. | pap 
week. The market for timothy hay ruled dull during Railroad. - 2 3 4) 28 
the week. demand light, and arrivals only fair. The 2 3 2/ 3] oS 
demand for prairie hay during the early part of the | — a ee — leer ; 
week good, and later less urgent and the market be- oe a oS o 13% S 31 1,596 716) 148 4 
came dull. Saleson No. 1 timothy ranged at $10.00 Ce ‘ 343 98! 102 as ae a 31 4 
(@11.00; mixed, $7.00@7.50; not graded, $7.00(@10.00; | Tiinois Gent.| 860, 163/ 204] 121 498 140) 66 4 
Illinois upland prairie, $6.25@7.00; Indiana, $6.00@ | Freeport Div. 122) 61| 19] 20 169 82] 236....., 
6.50; Kansas, $9.00 for choice; Minnesota, $8.00; Iowa, | Gal.Div.N.W.| 339) 154) 38] 12) 540) 382) 11 i2 
$7.00(@@$9.00. for fair to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6,00. | Wis.Div.N. W RE Reel Rs Ieee 1] Hh Poors, 
packing hay, $4.50(@5.00; Wheat straw sold at $4.00@ Nbr at see zi a 3 e mal 4 A 1 
4.50, and rye straw at $6,50(@7.00. LD tgg SUE: dag es cts [ese res 
’ y at $6.50@)7.00 C.,M. & St. P.) 256] 58} 28; 6} 880) 180) 28)... 
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A NEW PHASE OF FOREIGN COM- 
PETITION. 


The effect of foreign competition in lowering 
thé prices of American grain is not appreciated 
either by the grower of the grain or to any great 
extent by the handlers, excepting the exporters, 
for the reason that the competition takes place on 
a field far removed from the scene of production. 
In a general way people know that we cannot 
have high prices for grain here with low prices 
for it ruling in Liverpool and London; but they 
do not appreciate that the competition of Rus- 
sia, India and Roumania in neutral markets is 
as efficient a factor of prices as competition is 
in our own markets in other fields. Of course 
there are modifying circumstances; but so long 
as we produce a large surplus of grain the price 
of the surplus will make the price for the home 
consumptive demand. 

But if we, as a people, largely disregard for- 
eign competition in our own grain trade, we 
may rest assured that the competing foreign 
countries are not disregarding us. They under- 
stand that we are and will continue to be the 
chief factor in the consuming markets of West- 
ern Europe. And we may add that. they are 
taking our measure as to agricultural resources 
and our methods of handling grain. During the 
past summer and fall representativ es of four 
European Governments have been in Chicago on 
missions connécted with the grain trade. They 
want to adopt whatever is good in our elevator 
system, our system of inspection and our meth- 
ods of speculative dealing. In every instance 
these representatives were men of high attain- 
ments, thoroughly competent to pwt in practice 
at home whatever they might find here admira- 
bly and worthy of adoption. 

“We note this fact simply to show that the 
countries competing with us in Western Eu- 
rope are not unmindful of the fact of competi- 
tion in common markets and propose to equip 
themselves to meet us as successfully as possible. 
Roumania, for instance, stands ready to profit 
by our corn propaganda, for Roumania produces 


corn in abundance. Russia is making every 
effort to transport and handle her wheat by a 
system of railroad and terminal elevators. We 
cannot prevent these efforts of competitors to 
market their product as cheaply as possible; 
but we must not blind our eyes to them as price 
making factors on our own grain. 


CARRIERS MUST GIVE EQUAL 
PRIVILEGES TO SHIPPERS. 


A very important decision has been rendered 
recently by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
the case of the Farwell Farmers’ Warehouse 
Association against the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company. This was 
an action brought by the association to recover 
damages for refusal of the railway company to 
run a side track to its warehouse. The associa- 
tion, having erected a warehouse adjacent to the 
right of way of the railway company in the vil- 
lage of Farwell, demanded of the railway com- 
pany that it construct a side track to the same 
on its right of way, to enable it to ship grain 
received and stored therein; and upon the re- 
fusal of its request complaint was made to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. An in- 
vestigation was had thereon by the commission, 
in pursuance of the statute, resulting in the 
granting of the petition. 

The gist of the complaint, which has been 
adopted and affirmed, first by the District Court 
and now in the Supreme Court, is that the rail- 
way company refused to grant the association 
the same privileges or equal facilities for the 
shipment of grain which it conceded to other 
warehousemen at the same station, thereby un- 
lawfully discriminating against this association. 
It is also to be noted that in the first place, after 
incorporation and organization, the association 
made an application in writing to the railway 
company for a site or location on which to erect 
a grain warehouse in which to transact its busi- 
ness on the railway company’s right of way at 
that station, and alongside of its track, which 
was unconditionally refused. Then the associa- 
tion obtained by purchase a site for a grain 
house adjacent to the right of way, and as near 
as practicable to the station building and side 
track of the railway company, where it con- 
structed a grain warehouse with necessary equip- 
ment for storing and shipping grain. This 
warehouse is 55 feet from the main track of the 
railway. 

When this had been done the demand was 
made for a side track or spur track which should 
connect by rail the warehouse with the railway 
company’s main line or side track, which could 
be constructed so that no part thereof would be 
off of the company’s right of way. Other per- 
sons or associations, it was alleged, were given 
the privileges which were denied to this com- 
pany. The cost to the association of transfer- 
ring by wagon the grain offered by it for trans- 
portation at the time the damages were computed 


was over $600, which it was awarded as dam-. 


ages. 
The Supreme Court says that railway corpora- 
tions are quasi public corporations and enjoy 
privileges and franchises granted by the state in 
consideration of the general benefits which the 
public may be expected to derive from the opera- 
tions of the roads. They must, therefore, sub- 
ject to certain necessary and proper limitations, 
which the law will recognize, be operated so as 
to reasonably accommodate the business and sub- 
serve the best interests of the public. One of 
the most important of these interests in an agri- 
cultural community is the marketing and _ trans- 
portation of grain; and the price may in any 
particular case be affected to a greater or less 
extent by the facilities for transportation af- 
forded, and the opportunity for competition by 
buyers. It is undoubtedly a subject proper for 
legislative cognizance. It is an essential condi- 
tion to the right of eminent domain by a rail- 
road corporation that all the people should have 


the right to use the road on equal terms; and it 
is the policy of the law not to permit such cor- 
porations to grant special privileges to any per- 
sons which are denied to others under like condi- 
tions.. This is declared by the Minnesota statute 
of 1887, which requires the railway company to 
give equal or substantially similar facilities for . 
the transportation of grain to all persons who 
in good faith erect or desire to erect werige 
at ahy of its stations. 

It was not claimed by the association that it 
had an absolute right to occupy the railway com- 
pany’s right of way, or to demand a site for a 
warehouse thereon. The railway company was 
not obliged to grant such concession on its right 
of way. What was contended for and what is 
decided in the case is that under the above law, 
if-it granted these privileges to others, it could 
not refuse the same or substantially similar ones 
to this particular association; and it cannot com- 
plain after having refused this association a site 
on its right of way, similar to that granted to 
others, that the association should accept a site 
adjacent thereto and demand a side track for its 
accommodation in order to afford substantially 
similar facilities to the association for handling 
grain to those granted to others at the same sta- 
tion. Undoubtedly a railway company may im- 
pose reasonable conditions and terms apon per- 
sons who demand trackage for warehouses for 
the transportation of gr raan. but they must be 
the same for all. 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF GRAIN 
NEEDED. 


The old cry of car famine which was so pain- 
fully familiar to grain shippers of the Missis- 
sippi valley last season has been revived, and 
shippers at many points in the Northwest have 
been complaining bitterly of having their grain 
delayed by carriers refusing to give cars for 
shipment. 

The light receipts at Duluth, Superior and 
Minneapolis show that the car famine exists 
only in the desires of the traffic managers. It 
is a mere ruse to delay grain until after the close 
of navigation. Then they will get to haul the 
wheat or its products much farther. There has 
been no excuse whatever for scarcity of cars 
claimed. The traffic managers saw an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the shippers on their 
lines and as usual did so. The shippers may 
have kicked a little, but that never dissuades a 
railroad man from gaining his point. 

Shippers have the remedy in their own hands, 
and until they join forces and call a halt upon 
carriers they must expect a delay in shipments 
whenever it is to the advantage of carriers to 
delay them. 

A suit at law against a powerful defendant is 
always tedious, wearisome and expensive, but 
the delays of grain in transit and at point of 
shipment is doubly so, and what is more, never 
end while lawsuits always have an ending. 

One was ended in Arkansas by the Supreme 
Court of that state last year, and much to the 
discomfiture of the carrier involved, The court 
held that ‘‘whenever a common carrier wrong- 
fully refuses to accept a commodity for 
transportation the shipper cannot abandon it to 
the ravages of weather at the carrier’s expense, 
the shipper being bound to properly protect it, 
and the carrier being liable for the reasonable ex- 
penses therefor, together with proximate damages 
for delay. A recital in a bill of lading that the 
goods were received by the carrier in apparent 
good order refers only to the external condition 
of the goods, and as between the original parties 
is only prima facie proof of the true condition 
of the goods when received. A common carrier 
is liable for damages accruing to goods received 
for shipment from the time they are received, 
and not from the date of the bill of lading 
only.” 

Similar decisions have been rendered by the 
courts of other states, and we doubt not that 
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any court would secu a iaapraent (30 More 
and loss occasioned by delay of grain at initial 
point if the case was properly presented and 
backed with reliable evidence. In return for 
concessions by the state the railroad company is 
supposed to furnish shipping facilities without 
discrimination to all who apply. Competing 
points are not entitled to any better service than 
other points. Where prompt service is not given 
a suit at law will show whether carrier is using 
right of way for the purpose it was granted or 
not. If it does not propose to furnish shipping 
facilities to all who apply then its charter will 
be annuled. Prompt delivery of grain will 
never be secured until shippers combine to seek 
to secure damages for delay in the eourts. 


“A NOVEL PROPOSITION.”’ 


It comes to us from David Lubin of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., in the form of a pamphlet, and it 
proposes to revolutionize the distribution of 
wealth by moving farm products 1s mail matter 
at a uniform rate for all distances. The author 
defends his proposition with a considerable 
skill, but he fails, in our estimation, to show 
why the government should, by its act, add to 
the value of land in one part of the country by 
subtracting from it another. Yet that is the 
essence of the proposition. It means that the 
man 1,500 miles from market have this disad- 
vantage removed by the government so that he 
be placed in the same relation thereto as the 
man, say a dozen miles from market. In other 
words, he proposes that government tax the 
whole people.to compensate some people for 
their local disadvantages. It is surprising how 
the idea of confiscation runs through so many 
schemes of alleged reform. It is disguised in 
Mr. Lubin’s scheme; but he just as surely con- 
fiscates advantages of location which some have, 
as the socialist proposes to ‘‘nationalize” indus- 
try. All such schemes are off the same cloth. 
They one and all propose to benefit some por- 
tion of the people by depriving others of what 
they have earned, by taxation or some other 
scheme. Reforms are revolutions that proceed 
on any such basis, 


GOOD COUNTRY ROADS. 


The agitation for the improvement of our 
country roads has declined, although the need 
for improvement still exists. The movement, 
which was conducted with great earnestness for 
several years, was not without good results in 
all parts of the country, but the excellent roads 
Many have learned 
of the luxuries the old world has in this line 
and how their roads are constructed, but few 
miles of good roads have been constructed in 
this country as the result of this information. 

The work of education and agitation should 
not be dropped. We need roads that can be 
traversed easily and in all kinds of weather. 
Roads that will reduce the cost of marketing 
produce to the farmer, and encourage him to 
market it whenever a rise in prices shows an in- 
creased demand. At present the farmers are 
often debarred from taking grain to market by 
impassible roads, so the majority of them take 
the cost of marketing into consideration as well 
as the ruling prices. If they knew that the 
roads would be good throughout the year they 
would not rush grain to market immediately 
after harvest, flood the central warehouses and 
depress prices. Nor is it likely that they would 
market grain faster than the local elevator men 
could take care of it, which would strike de- 
spair to the irregular buyers. 

The producer could afford to sell his grain 
for a less price and still obtain a profit, because 
the cost of taking to market would be materi- 
He would market much grain 
which he now allows to go to waste, for with 
good roads he could take 100 bushels to market 
every time he had occasion to go to town. The 
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deaines foal have more grain to ithaiaie® and we 
would have more grain to export at a fair price. 
Stagnation and rush of the extreme degrees 
now frequently experienced would be unknown, 
and the champions of good roads would receive 
the blessings of the regular country dealers. 


HIGH BIDDING IN COUNTRY 
MARKETS. 


High bidding in country markets has always 
been a curse to the country grain dealer,and try as 
hard as he can he seems unable to overcome the 
evil. Competitors in nearby markets will pay a 
high price for several loads probably of superior 
quality and that starts the rumor that that price 
is ruling in that market. 

The farmers who hear of the price kick for 
the same price in nearby markets, and some- 
times get if. When they do not they kick to 
the merchants and the merchants get after the 
grain dealer. The merchants care not what 
grain is worth or what the buyer will be able to 
sell it for, what they want and always selfishly 
insist upon is that the buyer shall pay prices 
equal to any paid in nearby towns, They want 
trade and care not a snap whether the buyer 
makes a living or not. 

Sometimes a small market is burdened with 
more dealers than there is business to support, 
then their wild overbidding draws trade from 
far and near and the sheriff soon takes control 
of an old established business. 

All dealers are.ever anxious to get business, 
but few of them are in it for their health, and 
many of them have had nerve enough to re- 
fuse to grant the unreasonable demands of farm- 
ers and merchants. 

In a number of places this has been the means 
of calling the attention of the merchants to the 
fact that the country buyer cannot add a profit 
to the buying price and sell his grain whenever 
he offers it. He must pay a price that will in- 
sure him a profit. Lately the merchants of a 
number of towns have shown a disposition to 
assist buyers in maintaining prices at the top 
notch. Some buyers are given a yearly bonus 
outright, and others a cent a bushel for all grain 
bought. Still others take in exchange for goods 
the buyers checks made out for 2 or 3 cents a 
bushel in excess of what he can afford to pay. 
This excess is refunded to the buyer by the 
merchant who adds it onto the price of his 
goods sold to the farmer. This has not stopped 
overbidding, but it has decreased it and checked 
the complaints formerly entered by merchants 
and producers, and in many cases given the 
buyer relief from outside competition. 


FIGHT FOR A SITE. 


The right of the railroad company to decide 
who shall and who shall not erect elevators on 
its right of way has been called into question 
again in South Dakota, and the prospects are 
that the case will be taken into the courts and 
decided. 

The C., M. & St. P. Ry. refused John Me- 
Allen a site for an elevator at Bristol, so he ap- 
pealed to the state railroad commissioners and 
they granted him a site. McAllen commenced 
to build, and the railroad company interfered 
by placing a number of box cars in the way. 
After removing the cars McAllen was sued for 
trespass, and the building which he erected was 
removed from the right of way in small pieces 
by employes of the railroad company. 

The railroad company claims that the law 
providing for the condemnation of elevator 
sites on railroad rights of way is unconstitu- 
tional, because it conflicts with that part of 
the constitution which provides that private 
property shall not be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation, to be determined by a 
jury. As the courts consider and treat railroad 
companies as quasi-public corporations, they 


may y fail j in attempting to find relief behind this 
clause. 

It is as unreasonable in shippers to expect a 
railroad company to grant sites for a number of 
unneeded houses, as for a railroad company to 
refuse a site at a point where the grain handling 
facilities are lacking or insufficient to meet the 
needs of the business. Both sides are entirely 
too radical in the matter. Each must make 
concessions before an equitable adjustment of 
the matter can be secured. The hot-headed 
farmers about Bristol have already locked arms, 
and propose to erect an elevator upon the dis- 
puted site, whether the railroad company is 
willing or not. More time, money and energy 
will be wasted and in the end no house will be 
upon the site. Other tactics must be followed 
to secure its maintainance upon the railroad 
right of way. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION FOR 
GRAIN. 


The receipts of grain and flour at Buffalo dur- 
ing October were nearly 6,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the receipts of any preceding October, 
and the railroad elevator pool has had its usual 
opportunity to cause a blockade in that port and 
delay grain shipments until the Erie Canal and 
lakes are closed to navigation, then the grain 
must be shipped by rail. It is the continuation 
of the old fight of the railroads against the 
waterways. 

The Erie Canal has carried more grain this 
season than for several years, and last Monday 
more grain was cleared than in any preceding 
day in the history of the canal. The canal boat- 
men have had a prosperous year, and will fight 
hard to have the New York legislature appro- 
priate money to improve the canal. With 
longer locks, ten feet of water and electricity to 
propel the Phere of grain will be taken from West- 
ern lake ports to New York harbor quicker and 
cheaper by water than the railroads can ever 
hope to do it. 

At present grain is taken as far as Buffalo in 
less than one-half the time the railroads require 
to do it. With ten feet of water instead of six 
in the Erie Canal the boats can take much larger 
loads at the same expense. With longer locks, 
and electricity instead of mules the grain will be 
delivered in New York much quicker, and the 
supremacy of New York City will be continued. 
If improvements are “not made in the Erie and 
facilities are not provided at Buffalo for quickly 
transfering grain to canal boats at the same 
price as to cars, the trade will surely find it 
more advantageous to patronize the St.. Law- 
rence and Mississippi River routes. 

The St. Lawrence route is being improved by 
the deepening of canals, the construction of new 
storage and transfer elevators, and this year 
Montreal received more grain than ever before. 
The time is not far distant when this route will 
be prepared to handle a large quantity of grain 
at small cost, and it will surely make 4 fight for 
the business. 

The Mississippi route is also being improved, 
and new elevators have recently been constructed 
at New Orleans and at other points along the 
river, So it promises to be a more potent factor 
in the grain carrying trade. 

Fierce competition in foreign markets will 
compel us to seek the cheapest route to these 
markets. Sentiment can not and will not be 
considered. If the new routes provide ample 
facilities for handling the trade they will get 
the bulk of it unless the old route is” improved 
and sincere efforts made to retain the trade. 


Tuer annual meeting of the National Trans- 
portation Association is being held in Baltimore 
to-day. It will be remembered that this associa- 
tion was organized several years ago, when the 
railroad companies attempted to force an ob- 
noxious bill of lading upon the shippers. It 
did good work then, but has done little since. 
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Is THERE a prophet among our subscribers? If 
so he should fill out the guessing ticket and get 
the prize. 


Ar last the great Manchester Ship Canal is 
finished and the first trip over it will be made 
December 1. 


ANOTHER competitor has arisen to fight for 
Europe’s grain trade or rather part of it. Mexico 
is reported to have exported the first cargo of 
corn to Europe recently. 


A. Poxtakorr of Moskow, Russia, is now in 
this country as the special delegate of the Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance, to study the construc- 
tion and use of grain elevators. 


Senp us news of your district of interest to 
the grain trade. If you buy or build an eleva- 


tor, sell or burn out, improve or remodel or 
take a partner for life or business, let us 
know it. 


Ir may be surprising to many of our readers, 
but we are told on pretty good authority that a 
larger percentage of the transactions on the 
Berlin bourse are purely speculative, than on the 
Chicago Board*of Trade. 


Tue Webster Manufacturing Company of this 
city carried off medals at the Columbian Expo- 
sition on their Lewis Gas Engine, belt convey- 
ors, system of rope drives, and the Coker-Met- 
calf Power Grain Shovels. 


Do you know how much wheat will be ex- 
ported in the form of grain during January? 
If so, fill out the guessing ticket published in 
this number. The subscriber wlto first comes 
nearest to guessing the correct amount gets $50. 


SEVERAL times during the past year we have 
had inquiries for Fisher’s.Grain Tables, a book 
that has met with a large sale in the past. We 
have recently secured a few shelf-worn copies 
which we will mail to any address for 20 cents, 
which is only half price. 


Tur new crop of winter wheat has been 
ptanted and the crop liars are already soaking 
their imaginations in vinegar, and their con- 
sciences in vitriol. They will kill the crop fre- 
quently during the winter, but the farmers will 
harvest it next fall just as usual. 


A yALUABLE reference book for grain mer- 
chants and millers has recently been issued by 
Geo. J. S. Broomhall, editor of the Corn Trade 
News. It is entitled «Annul Review of the 
World’s Wheat Trade,’’ and contains a record 
of the world’s wheat crops, prices, imports and 
exports, stocks, population, and a review of the 
trade of each country. It is the most comprehen- 
sive and reliable work of the kind that has been 
published. 


Ir cannot be denied that there is more than 
one way of getting a good price for wheat. 
This fall many farmers have packed their wheat 
in pig skins and sold it as pork. Few have fig- 
ured out the gain, so are in the dark as to the 
results of the transaction. A Michigan farmer 
who took the trouble to weigh his hogs and grain 
before putting the one in the other and taking 
them to market, found that the wheat netted 
him $1.10 per busbel. The stock dealer who 


bought that grain probably longed for an aioe 
tor, not to store the grain, but to elevate his 
profits. 


READERS will notice in this issue the adver- 
tisement of the Warren Eye Protector, which 
is designed for those who work in warehouses, 
mills, or in irritating dust. It is made by the 
Nous Verrons Company, Boston, Mass., and 
is sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


Tue Philadelphia & Reading and the Pan- 
handle have both refused to take shipments of 
hay from Western roads. In other words they 
have refused to do the carrying business which 
they were incorporated to do. If this matter 
was shown up in the courts the roads would be 
called to time quickly. 


Last August a farmer at Casselton, N. D., 
agreed to buy 15,000 bushels of No. 1 hard 
wheat of another farmer, at 70 cents a bushel, 
within 80 days. On the eightieth day No. 1 
hard closed at 594 cents at Minneapolis, so that 
the optimistic farmer was out something over 
$1,500 on his speculative deal. 


Wuar has become of the ‘strong’? company 
that was organized last year to erect grain trans- 
fer elevators at Kansas City and other railway 
terminals and junctions? The shippers are still 
sorely in need of these grain saving and weight 
rectifying houses, and would be delighted to 
learn of the completion of a few well arranged 
transfer houses at the prominent terminals. 


Or the 40 different kinds of weevil and other 
pests found in the grain exhibits at the World’s 
Fair, 18 are believed to be new to this country, 
and four of these 18 to be very dangerous, pro- 
viding they become disseminated and acclim- 
ated. To prevent such an occurrence all the in- 
fested exhibits were ordered destroyed. It is 
possible that some of the pests have found a 
lodgment here, but there is no occasion for bor- 
rowing trouble until they make their appear- 
ance. 


Tue falling off in wheat receipts in the 
Northwest did not set in as early as had been 
anticipated. Even now it is doubtful what the 
effect would be of a rise in price of a few cents. 
Grain has a way of pouring out of ‘‘bare cribs 
and granaries’’ when the price rises. Pillsbury 
said in the first week of the present month that 
the farmers had marketed two-thirds of the 
crop. He also states that stocks in country ele- 
vators and farmers’ hands are only half what 
they were a year ago. 


Tuer North. Dakota Railroad Commissioners 
have succeeded in inducing several Minneapolis 
and Duluth grain commission firms to deposit 
$10,000 bonds with them as a guarantee that 
they will pay to farmers the proceeds of all 
grain consigned to them. It would become the 
farmers of that state in making shipments here- 
after to send a bond with every bill of lading 
to which a draft is attached, to secure the re- 
ceiver against loss by mixture of dirt, sticks 
and old iron which get into the grain by mis- 
take sometimes. 


SomETHING like consternation was created on 
the Chicago Board of Trade by the announce- 
ment that the splendid building would soon be 
an irreparable and dangerous ruin unless prompt 
measures be taken to underpile the building and 
sink the foundations to bedrock. Gen. Sooy- 
Smith has been investigating the building for a 
long time and has discovered that it is settling 
irregularly and at the rate of one-sixteenth of an 
inch per month. It has already sunk eight 
inches. The irregularity of the settling is what 
has caused alarm. There is no immediate dan- 
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ger, but Gen. Sooy-Smith nee 2 immedi- 
ate action which will render the building safe 
for all time to come. The estimated cost of 
sinking the foundations through the clay sub- 
strata is $150,000. The trouble with the Board 
of Trade building is the same as with the Fed- 
eral building in this city; only Uncle Sam’s 
property is in a hopeless state of dilapidation. 


Tue farmers of the Palouse Valley, Washing- 
ton, do not admire dealers who buy grain at 
a mortgage sale and have issued threats of dire 
vengeance upon the head of any person that bids 
on crops that are being sold at mortgage fore- 
closure. This may keep some of the grain deal- 
ers from bidding, but it will also keep capital- 
ists from lending money, and the rate of inter- 
est will advance accordingly. 


A RECENT Visit to the tracks of one road en- 
tering Chicago from the west proved conclu- 
sively that all the careless grain shippers have 
not retired from the business. A shipper who 
starts an old car that is heavily loaded or a car 
that is not properly coopered must expect to 
suffer loss by leakage in transit. When cars 
offered to shippers are so old and weak that 
they bulge when heavily loaded with grain ship- 
pers should accept them only under protest and 
sue carrier for loss if shortage occurs. 


Just before the expiration of the time for 
paying taxes without penalty in Indiana the 
farmers marketed considerable grain, depressed 
local markets and accepted most any price 
offered. One buyer informs us that his house 
was nearly full and he was not anxious to buy, 
but the farmer insisted on having an offer and 
he accepted the first one made, although it was 
10 cents below what the buyer had been paying 
a few days before. A tax penalty is more in- 
fluential than a hold-your-wheat circular. 


Tue American Warehousemen’s Association 
held its annual meeting at Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently, and discussed a number of subjects of 
commercial interest. The association aims to 
facilitate and expedite the buSiness of securing 
the adoption of uniform practices and to make 
warehouse receipts acceptable security to all 
lenders. The honest practice of the past few 
years and the earnest efforts of warehousemen 
to protect the interests of holders of storage cer- 
tificates has accomplished much in this line. 


A GRAIN is grown in the Himalayan Mountain 
country that should be investigated by our gen- 
eral government, or by some of the interested 
state governments. It is called /ownee, and the 
fact that it grows at such altitudes is what lends 
special interest to it. It looks something like 
wheat, but has very much larger ears. The 
grains are quite small, of a brown color and 
quite like wheat. It is not impossible that it is 
wheat modified by culture and circumstances. 
It yields very largely and would be suitable for 
our mountain and extreme northern territory, 
and for British America. The plant from which 
the Indian tea, now so popular, was grown, 
was found growing wild in the same Himalayan 
district. 


We learn from the daily press that the Min- 
nesota Grain Growers’ Association, at a meeting 
lately held at Crookston, ‘‘passed a resolution 
vehemently condemning the action of Boards of 
Trade in fluctuating wheat values and of millers 
all over the country in keeping down the price 
of grain and at the same time maintaining high 
prices on flour.’’ This sort of talk sounds like 
old times when the Hatch bill was on the ear- 
pet, and the lurid orators of the alliance con- 
vinced their auditors that Boards of Trade put 
prices up and down at pleasure and always to 
the disadvantage of other people. After last 
summer’s experience, with everything dead in 
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the grain pit and millers buying from hand to 
mouth, we thought we should hear no more for 
some time about the evil influence on the price 
of a commodity that buying it and selling it, 
has, but it seems the campaign has commenced 
early. 


Recently a new commission firm appeared on 
the Montreal market, and by sending out thou- 
sands of circulars, in which it offered to handle 
grain and produce at a lower commission than 
the rate ruling in that market, many dealers 
were induced to make consignments to it. After 
enjoying a rushing business for about a month 
the manager disappeared, and the consignors ap- 
peared in quest of the returns for their produce. 
As a result the shippers are out about $10,000, 
and they now spend their leisure time cursing 
the day they heeded the circular of an unknown 
firm. Itis the firms that advertise and keep 
their business constantly before prospective pat- 
rons and thereby secure a reputation for honor- 
able dealing that merit the business of country 
shippers. 


Tur Western Union Telegraph Company, like 
all public carriers, always attempts to escape 
liability for losses occasioned by the errors of 
its servants. A case has recently come to light 
in Michigan, and the trial court has decided 
against the telegraph company. Forest Bros. 
of Lansing quoted hay to an upper peninsula 
firm at $16.50. In transmitting the message 
the carrier changed the price to $16.15 and the 
recipient ordered 25 carloads. The hay was 
shipped and the seller sued the telegraph com- 
pany for the difference. The jury rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff and the telegraph com- 
pany has appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court in hope of securing a compromise with 
the plaintiff before the hearing. Public car- 
riers do not like to have the court records 
weighed down with decisions against their un- 
lawful practices, so after worrying prosecutors 
with delays and appeals compromise by paying 
nearly the full amount claimed and thereby pre- 
vent a decision being rendered against their 
practice. In this case the defendant was clearly 
to blame for the loss and should be required to 
make it good to the plaintiff. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


The guessing ticket will be found in another page 
of this issue. 


number of 
Send in 


There are no restrictions as to the 
guesses to which each subscriber is entitled. 
as Many guesses as you have tickets. 


With a great many people experience is like the 
rear lights on a ship. It only serves to light up the 
path that has been gone over. The cause of a failure 
or lack of complete success in business is ofttimes 
caused, as well by honest efforts wrongly directed and 
illy applied, as by incompetence. A trade paper is a 
guide which if read and studied will prove the one 
thing needful. Do not allow your lights to remain in 
the rear where they will do no good. Swing them 
around in front. If you are in the grain business sub- 
scribe to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
and keep posted. 


The receipts of wheat at Baltimore, Md., from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 31 were 13,156,528 bushels, against 
15,690,038 bushels for the same pzriod of 1892. The 
receipts of corn during the same period were 8,259,788 
bushels, against 19,185,565 bushels in 1892. The re- 
ceipts of flour during the same period were 3,026,159 
’ barrels, against 2,984,068 barrels in 1892. The ex- 

ports of wheat from January 1 to October 31 were 
12,294,710 bushels, against 14,134,304 bushels for the 
corresponding period of the year preceding. The ex- 
ports of corn were 6,637,179 bushels, compared with 
17,726,818 bushels for the year preceding. The, ex- 
ports of flour were 2,861,888 barrels, compared with 
3,112,829 barrels for the year preceding. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Rice aggregating 380,000 pounds, valued at $13,100, 
was imported free under reciprocity treaty with the 
Hawaiian Islands, during the month of September, 
compared with 986,900 pounds, valued at $43,106, im- 
ported during September, 1892; and during the nine 
months ending with September, 3,334,800 pounds, 
valued at $120,732, were imported, against 7,016,400 
pounds, valued at $313,418, imported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. _ ; 

Of rice imported free of duty we re-exported 2,190 
pounds, valued at $89, during September, against 52,- 
500 pounds, valued at $1,405, re-exported in Septem- 
ber, 1892; and during the nine months ending with 
September, 8,706 pounds, valued at $348, were re-ex- 
ported, compared with 54,489 pounds, valued at $1,- 
517, re-exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. 

Dutiable rice aggregating 1,814,241 pounds, valued 
at $80,680, was imported during September, against 
5,947,958 pounds, valued at $95,829, in September pre- 
ceding; and during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember, 47,484,784 pounds, valued at $786,678, were 
imported, against 68,747,378 pounds, valued at $1,326, - 
207, imported during the corresponding months of 
the year preceding. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amounting to 
4,090,658 pounds, valued at $63,518, was imported 
during September, against 4,855,910 pounds, valued at 
$89,997, imported in September preceding; and dur- 
ing the nine months ending with September rice flour, 
rice meal and broken rice amounting to 47,444,769 
pounds, valued at $787,265, was imported, against 47,- 
643,227 pounds, valued at $890,727, imported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Of dutiable rice we re-exported 1,081,183 pounds, 
valued at $19,389, during September, against 741,145 
pounds, valued at $15,254, re-exported in September, 
1892; and during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember we re-exported 8,759,312 pounds, valued at 
$162,741, compared. with 7,838,562 pounds, valued at 
$161,805, during the corresponding months of 1892. 

There was no rice flour, rice meal or broken rice re- 
exported in September, against 81,230 pounds, valued 
at $1,700, during September, 1892; and during the 
nine months ending with September there was none 
re-exported, compared with 81,280 pounds, valued at 
$1,700, re-exported during the nine months ending 
with September, 1892. 


BILL OF LADING RATES NOT RE- 
LIABLE. 


One of the praztices imposed upon railways by the 
operation of the act to regulate commerce is the cor 
rection of charges to correspond with the legally pub- 
lished tariff rate; and very naturally, where a bill of 
lading has been issued in which the originally used 
figures appear, objection is made by shippers who do 
not understand why a bill of lading rate cannot be 
protected. Before the enactment of the law the bill 
of lading was commonly a contract between the par- 
ties and enforceable in court, but since the act became 
operative the insertion of a rate in the bill of lading 
is of no force. If in conformity with the legally pub- 
lished tariff rate it is valid but altogether unneces- 
sary. If at variance withthe legal rate it is invalid 
and therefore superfluous. 

The fact that the rate is inserted by the agent of 
the railway, and the further fact that in consequence 
of his statement contracts have been entered into, 
possess no force for the reason that the law provides a 
means whereby a shipper can ascertain the rate on 
his own behalf. No doubt the railways and the ship- 
pers occasionally wish the law was of amore jug- 
handled character in some particulars, but unfortu- 
nately for them it aims at, although it does not always 
effect, substantial equity.—Ratlway Review. 


That $50 ornamenting the upper left hand corner 
of our prize guessing contest ticket looks awful big. 
And it will look just a trifle bigger to the one who 
holds it in his fingers after the contest is over. Fill 
out the ticket and send it in with your subscription. 
You may get it. 


rade Sfotes. 


O dear to my heart are the scenes.of my childhood, 
When fond recollections presents them to view, 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildweod 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 

And perhaps that’s the reason my business is ailin’; 
Indeed I have fears of its early demise. 

I cling to the past—yes, that is my failin’ 
For [am known as the merchant who don’t advertise. 

An old poky merchant, an iron-bound merchant, 
A moss-covered merchant who don’t advertise. 


When you advertise your main object should be to 
associate your name with your goods; next to make a 
distinct statement. 

When you seek a medium for advertising remember 
that the character of the journal often colors the 
value of the advertiser. 

The Robert Aitchison Company, manufacturers of 
preforated metal, report trade as picking up and 
good prospects for rapid increase of business. 

When an eye first sees your advertisement it may 
appeal to the eye only; it is only in repeated efforts 
that advertising reaches the object—the customer. 

J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., write us in 
regard to their trade that they have had their share 
of elevator building this season and prospects are 
good. 

The Sykes Steel Roofing Company of Chicago, LL, 
and Niles, O., has been awarded ‘‘Medal’’ and ‘‘Di- 
ploma’’ at the World’s Columbian Exposition on their 
Sykes Patent Standing Seam Steel roofing. 

The Bonanza Manufacturing Company of Brodhead, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,000 to manufacture grain cleaners. The incorpo- 
rators are B. E. Lawton, C. O. Lawton, O. J. Barr and 
others. 

“Tf ‘to do’ were as easy as to know ‘what to do’, 
churches had been temples and poor men’s cottages, 
rich men’s palaces.’’ It is exactly so with our wishes 
in regard to our guessing contest. If our wishes could 
be realized every subscriber and every one who be- 
comes such would receive our $50 prize. But by the 
law of limitation as it can fall to but one we will at 
least show our good will by wishing it may be you. 
You have also a part to play, however, that our wish 
may come true. Become a subscriber by sending $1 
and your guess to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, 184 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bags and bagging valued at $77,933 were imported 
during September, against an amount valued at $135,- 
623 imported during September, 1892; and during the 
nine months ending with September bags and bag- 
ging valued at $898,068 were imported, compared with 
an amount valued at $1,308,425 imported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. Burlaps valued at 
$322,005 were imported during September, against an 
amount valued at $474,898 in September preceding; 
and during the nine months ending with September 
burlaps valued at $4,628,617 were imported, compared 
with an amount valued at $4,866,765 imported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. Of 
imported bags and bagging we re-exported an amount 
valued at $1,727 in September, against exports valued 
at $3,294 in 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September bags and bagging valued at $30,245 
were re-exported, compared with exports valued at 
$27,060 during the corresponding months in 1892. 
Burlaps valued at $28 were re-exported in September, 
against none re-exported in September, 1892; and dur- 
ing the nine months ending with September burlaps 
valued at $2,051 were re-exported, compared with an 
amount valued at $1,049 re-exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. 
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Our guessing contest is in full swing. A great 
many are coming into line, but as long as you are 
among the minority of non-subscribers we are not 
satisfied. We want your subscription. And we want 
you in turn to derive the benefit which will come by 
reading every month all the latest news and most im- 
portant subjects which come up daily in reference to 
your business. And lastly we want you to receive the 
$50. See guessing contest ticket in this issue. 
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A new grain elevator is talked of, for La Hare Up Tl. 


R. J. Andrews has erected a grain warehouse at 
Randall, Minn. 


A rice mill will be established at Dayton, Tex., by 
Capt. J. W. Davis. 


The Grand Republie Elevator at Superior, Wis., is 
now receiving wheat. 


A trustee has been appointed for Griggs Bros., a 


grain firm of St. Paul. Minn. 
The elevator -at Nowata, 
adopted the Dickey Overblast. 
The Northern Pacific elevator at Colton, Wash., 
been leased by Barnett & Kyle. 
EKichelberger> Bros., dealers in 
Boise City, Idaho, have sold out.- 


Ind. Ter., has lately 
has 
grain and coal at 


Hopkins & Buch, grain dealers at Crete and Kramer, 


Neb., have dissolved partnership. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
have increased their capital to $300,000. 

The new elevator at Vernon Center, Minn., is 


already doing a large business in grain. 


Aug. Wolf & Co. are 
vator for H. W. Baker at Berryville, 


building a 30,000-bushel ele- 
Pa. 


A. G. Scott & Son, dealers in grain at Holdridge, 
Loomis, and Axtell, Neb., have sold out. 


A new feed store has been established at Hunting- 


ton, Ind., by the firm of Roash & Little. 

George Rice of Winnipeg, Mann., has entered into 
the grain crushing and grinding business. 

Webb & Dresser, dealers in grain and hay at 


3riggton, Me., have dissolved partnership. 


Chas. J. Gunderson & Co., a grain commission firm 
at Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 


The elevator at Assumption, Ill., has adopted the 
Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Flax Mill. 


P. Fewster & Co., dealers in feeds and seeds at 
Vancouver, B. C., have dissolved partnership. 


R. C. Strother has bought the Seneca Cottonseed 
Oil Mill at Seneca, S. C., at auction for $10,425. 


The Dickey Warehouse Mill has gone into the ele- 
vators at»Broken Bow, Neb., and Bethany, Minn. 


N. Staples & Sons at Absaraka, N. D., have adopted 
the Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Overblast. 


Denison, Jackson & Co., Hartford, Wis., have put 
in a Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Flax Mill. 


Audley & Jones, Hartland, Wis., have adopted the 
A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Overblast. 


The wholesale grain and feed store of J. A. Board- 
.man & Co. at Lewiston, Me., is doing a large business. 


Lake Charles, Tex., has a large rice mill, thoroughly 
equipped with capital to buy and machinery to polish. 


One of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s 
Warehouse Mills has gone in the elevator at Conway, 
Mo. 


Karl Ehrlich has recently made improvements and 
increased the capacity of his elevator at Lehigh, 
Kan. 


The Coatsworth estate is figuring on plans for re- 
building their elevator burned August 15 at Buffalo, 
Wy. 


Marselus Bros., 
one of the A. P. 
Flax Mills. 

The Dickey Warehouse and Elevator Grain Cleaners 
have lately been added to elevators in New York and 
Milwaukee. 


Sandwich, 
Dickey 


lil, have lately put in 
Manufacturing Company’s 


The Irvin City Brewing Company at Grand Rapids, 
Wis., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $20,000. 

A large increase over the grain receipts of last year 


has been experienced by the owners of the elevator at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A complete 10,000-bushel grain elevator is being 
built by Aug. Wolf & Co. for W. N. Lemen at Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. 


the farmers’ elevator at 
has started out in the grain 


KE. A. Dunean has leased 
Rapid City, Man., and 
and elevator business. 


J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., have re- 
cently finished elevators at Rising Sun, Neb., and 
Oskaloosa, Ja, Both houses use gasoline engines to 
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furnish the power. They also expect to have com- 
pleted soon a steam power plant at Prague, Neb. 


The Orondo Shipping Company has erected a ware- 
house at Chelan Falls, Wash., for shipping wheat dur- 
ing the present season. 


About 5,000 tons of damaged wheat, some of it 
being worthless, was stored at Tacoma, Wash., dur- 
ing the last of October. 


Wheat receipts have been light this fall at the grain 
warehouse at Swanville, Minn., owned by the Mon- 
arch Elevator Company. 


Smith & Wood, hay shippers at Marquette, Man., 
have dissolved partnership. The business will be 
continued by Mr. Wood. 


The Brandon Farmers’ Elevator, Milling and Trad- 
ing Company, Limited, at Brandon, Man., has re- 
cently been incorporated. 


The O'Neill elevator at Rolling Stone, Minn., oper- 
ated by Jacob Valentine, received over 6,000 bushels 
of grain one day recently. 


Chicago capitalists are reported to have offered a 
rental of $115,000 per year for five years for the East- 
ern Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wilson & Co., Rushville, Il., have lately added one 
of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Grain 
Cleaners to their elevator outfit. 


Furry’s grain warehouse at Welland, Ont., is being 
completed as rapidly as possible. It was expected to 
be finished by the first of November. 


U. M. Holmes & Co., Cooksville, U1., have put in the 
largest size Overblast made by the A, P. Dickey Man- 
ufacturing Company at Racine, Wis. 


J. L. ©. Guest, a grain merchant doing business un- 
der the firm name of Guest Bros. at Duncan, I. T., 
was closed by attachment October 11. 


A permit was issued October 31 for a $50,800 farm- 
ers’ elevator to be built at St. Louis, Mo. The build- 
ing will be 88x60 feet and five stories high. 


Four wheat bins in the elevator of E. J. Edmunds 
& Co. at Bruce, Minn., fell out recently, allowing 
about 7,000 bushels to fall upon the ground. 


A new firm of grain brokers has been established at 
Winnipeg, Man., “composed of John Wilson and S. B. 
Flower. The sty le of the firm is Wilson & Co. 


The grain firm which has been operating the grain 
warehouses at Beaver Creek, Minn., has rented them 
to the Peavey Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Ottawa Brewing & Malting Company has been 
incorporated at Montreal, Que., with a capital stock 
of $15,000, to do a brewing and malting business. 


The Eastern Elevator recently completed at Buffalo, 
N. Y., took in the first grain on November 8. James 
Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., are the builders. 


It was resolved at a meeting held recently to build 
a farmers’ elevator at Minneota, Minn. A committee 
of six was appointed to solicit subscriptions to shares. 


The new elevator which is being built for the Mul- 
ford Elevator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., is now 
going up rapidly with 200 men engaged on the work. 


The Zenith Elevator Company of Duluth, Minn., 
on November 6 filed articles of incorporation and a 
certificate of incorporation with the secretary of 
state. 


A large amount of grain is coming to Lennox, S. D. 
They have two flat houses and two elevators buying 
wheat, besides several independent buyers on the 
street. 


William Green, a prominent grain dealer of Carlisle, 
O., has made an assignment. The liabilities are 
estimated at $10,000, with assets at about the same 
figure. 


The St. Louis Hay Exchange, the Victoria Milling 
Co., and the Illinois Central Railroad Company are 
recent purchasers of scales with the Demuth Check 
Beams. 


David Bowden, grain buyer at (Quanah, Tex., for 
Wm. Cameron & Co. at Ft. Worth, Tex., during the 
middle of October had his elevator filled to its utmost 
capacity. 


I. H. Burt, who has been purchasing grain for an- 
other firm at Beaver Creek, Minn., has rented the 
old Henry Bertuleit warehouse and is buying grain 
for himself. 


Chas. Braithwaite has taken offices in the Grain 
Exchange building at Winnipeg, Man., and will 
handle grain for the Patrons of Industry, of which he 
is president. 


Honstain Brothers of Minneapolis, Minn., have been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the 10,000 
bushel elevator at Minneota, Minn., for the Farmers’ 
Association. 


John Maddock, who was arrested recently for steal- 
ing wheat by sweeping the grain from the empty cars 
on the Eastern Minnesota Railroad, pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to J0 days in jail, His partner in 


crime, John Jackson, also pleaded guilty, and was 
sent up for 60 days. The punishment like the crime 
will probably be ‘‘against the grain.”’ 


Extensive repairs have been made to the large grain 
elevator of the Hudnut Company at Green Valley, Til. 
They are getting ready for receiving the corn crop in 
that vicinity. 


For the four weeks ending October 28 the number 
of cars of grain inspected at Winnipeg, Man., were 
988, against 1,609 for the corresponding period of the 
year preceding. 


Work has commenced on Faragher & Ulveling’s 
grain elevator at Adrian, Minn., which was burned 
October 10. It was expected to be completed by ae 
5th of November. 


C. 8. Hunsicker, merchant and grain dealer of 
Woodlyn, O., has sold his general store to James An- 
derson, and will devote his entire time to the grain 
and coal business. 


Work on the annex to elevator ‘‘C’’ at Minneapolis 
is being pushed as rapidly as possible. It will have a 
capacity of 500,000 bushels, and is expected to be com- 
pleted by November 15. 


Alonzo Barton, recently doing business at the eleva- 
tor at Wilton, Ia., has moved to Sweetland Center, 
Ta., where, in connection with George Kelly, he has 
put in a steam feed mill. 


John Purvis, a grain commission man at Chicago, 
Tll., on October 19 made an assignment to the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company. The assets and liabilities 
are both given at $40,000. 


The new elevator of Foragher & Ulveling at Adrian, 
Minn., will have a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 
Honstein Brothers, of Minneapolis, Minn., are the 
contractors and builders. 


Fred McMullen, the junior member of the grain 
firm of Simons & Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., will continue 
the business under his own name. N. C. Simons, the 
senior partner, has retired. 


The farmers of the state of Washington have organ- 
ized a company with a capital stock of $150,000 for 
the purpose of building a grain warehouse and eleva- 
tor at Tacoma, on the coast. 


Wheat is handled in a very satisfactory manner in 
the West Seattle elevator at Seattle, Wash. On Octo- 
ber 23 over 800 tons or 13,000 sacks were loaded into 
the ship Oweenee by 12 men. 


The grain business and general store of Florian 
Groshour at Ijamsville, Ind , has been closed under a 
chattel mortgage. Liabilities $25,000, with assets es- 
timated at considerably less. 


The Wisconsin Grain and Malt Company’s plant at 
Appleton, Wis., is just half the size of the Pabst 
malting house at Milwaukee, Wis., which has an an- 
nual capacity of 800,000 bushels. 


The towmill at Windom, Minn., has fallen into the 
hands of Mr. Gibson. The present capacity will be _ 
doubled, the building enlarged, and the plant placed 
otherwise ina much | better ‘conditioz. 


Grain is coming in in large quantities at Fulda, 
Minn. They are compelled to load cars at the ware- 
houses at night in order to make room for the large 
amount of grain received during the day. 


The Stewartville Co-operative Shipping Company 
at Stewartville, Minn., has been organized to ship 
grain, seeds, live stock and other farm products. Capi- 
tal stock $5,000; limit of liabilities $3,000. 


J.S. Smith & Co. of Lincoln, Neb., grain buyers 
and shippers, have opened a branch establishment at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. They cover all the tributary coun- 
try, dealing only with country grain buyers. 


The Hutchinson Feed and Grain Company was in- 
corporated at Hutchinson, Kan., on October 17, witha 
capital stock of $5,000. The directors are George A, 
Woodard, Mary E. Woodard and Walter Kiles. 


Suit has heen brought by the Kirkbride-Palmer 
Company against E. Schrandenbach of Frederick, S. 
D., to recover $6,000 which was claimed to be due for 
wheat furnished the Frederick Roller Mill Company. 


The elevator at Lakefield, Minn., on October 30 
took in 1,700 bushels of grain. The next day 1,500 
bushels were “received, and the day following that 
1,400 bushels, or an average of 1,500 bushels per day. 


Messenger Bros., grain buyers at Albert Lea, Glen- 
ville and Armstrong, Minn., have sold out. M. P. 
Messenger has gone to Waterloo, Ia., and S. Messenger 
has become one of the managers of the Glenville flour 
mill. 


Suit has been brought against the Lone Star Eleva- 
tor Company of Dallas, Tex., by Arbuckle Brothers 
of New York, N. Y., on $100,000 of bonds which the 
plaintiff alleges were put up to secure a note for 
$65,000. 


Martin & Co., brokers in grain, stocks and provisions 
at Chicago, Ill., have gone out of business. The firm 
was only about three menths old, and almost all the 
business done was with women of Chicago who were 
of a speculative turn of mind. Mr, Martin left on a 
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rising market with about $2,000, it is alleged, which 
- came into his hands in amounts of from $10 to $20 as 
bets by his woman customers. With his disappear- 
ance his lady customers mourn the loss of their 
money. 


The stockholders of the Davenport Malt & Grain 
Company, at Davenport, Ia., at their annual meeting 
held recently, re-elected their former board of direct- 
ors. <A dividend of 7 per cent. was declared. payable 
January 2. F 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Company at Stewart- 
ville, Minn., will ship the grain of its members. The 
company is composed of farmers in the vicinity of 
Stewartville and now have their new elevators ready 
for business. 


There were 302 carloads, or 241,000 bushels of bar-_ 


ley received at Milwaukee during the two days, Octo- 
ber 22 and 23. The receipts of barley during the cur- 
rent year are expected to be much larger than they 
were in 1892. 


Burglars picked the lock in the office door of the 

- Winona and Dakota Grain Company’s elevator at 

Sanborn, Minn., recently. A note for $125, a revolver 

and a razor were secured. It is thought the robbery 
was done by tramps. 


. The Hanson Gregg Grain Company, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, fully paid in, filed articles of incor- 
poration October 17. The company will deal in grain 
and grain elevators and milling machinery, with its 
offices at Kansas City, Mo. 


The Red Bud Elevator and Warehouse Company 
has been incorporated at Red Bud, IIl., with a capital 
stock of $5,000. The incorporators are William A. 
Dinan, Joseph Roscow, Meadrt Heck, Creastof Godel- 
man and John T. McCaffrey. 


B. F. Simmons made an attachment on the stock of 
grain of A. J. Lane at Weatherford, Tex., on October 
10. The amount of the attachment was for $275. 
The claim forced Mr. Lane into failure. Amount of 
liabilities and assets about $2,000. 


S."W. Cissna & Co. have bought the Fayette Grain 
Elevator at Washington, D. C., and have putitin good 
repair. New boilers and engine have been put in and, 
with the Draper warehouse and elevator, Cissna & 
Co. are prepared to do a big business. 


The Bromwell Grain and Feed Company has filed 
articles of incorporation at Baltimore, Md., witha 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are Will- 
iam T. Bromwell, John M. C. Linke, George B. Chap- 
man, John T..Bromwell and Ellwood J. Wilson. 


The copartnership which has existed between 
William Hopps and R. D. Sinton, trading as Hoppes, 
Sinton & Co. at Baltimore, Md., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. The firm did a large business in 
grain and hay commission, which will be continued 
by William Hopps & Co. 


Stewart’s round elevator at Morris, Minn., has been 
- moved from the Great Northern to the Northern 
Pacific tracks. The removal was a large undertaking, 
and was accomplished without any accidents. A 
power house and office are being built. A gasoline en- 
gine will furnish the power. 


The receipts of grain over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad at Milwaukee, Wis., from the Ist 
to the 26th of October have exceeded by 30 per cent. 
the receipts of grain for the same portion of any one 
month in many years. The daily receipts during the 
month averaged nearly 400 cars. 


The Seckner Gontracting Company at Chicago, IIL, 
in addition to their elevator work have a water works 
and electric light plant in process of construction at 
Marengo, Ill., and Harlan, Ill., and are also building 
an extension to the plant of the Grant Locomotive 
Works, which they built last spring. 


C. R. Clark & Co., a receiving firm on the Board of 
Trade at Chicago, Ill., doing business mostly with 
country shippers, suspended November 6. The firm’s 
indebtedness is chiefly covered by money due from 
the country which has been slow in coming in. No 
figures are given as to assets or liabilities. 


Wheat is coming in very slowly at Jamestown, N. 
D. Farmers have hauled in enough to pay their 
threshing bills and other pressing obligations, and 
now the low price is having a bad effect on receipts. 
The firm of Klaus & Lenz, however, expect to do a 
large business in grain before the season is over. 


General transfer,sorting and inspecting railway yards 
will be established at South Superior, Wis. The Belt 
Line Elevator Company has agreed to expend $4,000 on 
the grading, and the Great Northern Railway will do 
the rest. When the new yards are completed wheat 
will be delivered at South Superior and there sorted 
‘ and switched to the West End, East End or Duluth 
mills or elevators without further handling. 


A receiver was appointed on October 27 for the 
Lone Star Elevator Company, capitalized at $200,000, 
at: Dallas, Tex., and owning elevators at Dallas, Iowa 
Park, Quanah, Harrold ‘and, Vernon. This action 
was held on application made by Cockrell Bros., who 
own 1,763 shares of the stock of a par value of $100 
each. The Cockrell Bros. allege that the company 


owes $100,000 in bonds and other debts to the amount 
of many thousand dollars, and that the net profits of 
the company are insufficient to pay taxes and interest 
on its indebtedness. 


An independent wheat company has been started at 
Pukwana, 8. D., which has made quite a boom in the 
Pukwana market. From 2 to 5 cents more is paid for 
wheat there than at any other point at a considerable 
distance. The three buyers are taxed to their utmost 
to take care of the wheat which comes in daily. 


Friday, October 27, was appointed by Director Gen- 
eral Davis as the day at the World’s Fair for the 
recognition of the grain, coal and lumber dealers. 
Special arrangements were made and the great body 
of grain, coal and lumber men coming together from 
all over the country made the day a grand success. 


Houstain Bros. of Minneapolis, Minn., have been 
awarded the contract for building a 200,000-bushel 
elevator in Minneapolis for the Security Grain Com- 
pany. The elevator will be completed by the middle 
of November. This elevator, in addition to the one 
now there, will give the Security Grain Company a ca- 
pacity of 425,000 bushels. 


The towmill at Clara City, Minn., is now in opera- 
tion. The mill was moved there by Fred Slob from 
Orange City, Ia. A bonus of $600 had been raised by 
the village, together with seven acres of ground, to 
assist in establishing the mill. Quite a large amount 
has been paid out during the fall to farmers of the 
vicinity for their flax straw. 


The citizens of Pontiac, Mich., held a meeting 
November 4 at which they decided to raise the 
amount of money necessary to secure for Pontiac a 
good grain market. A.M. Varney And Charles Free- 
man, both experienced buyers, have offered to open 
an elevator if the citizens would pay them a bonus of 
$2,000 per year. A committee was appointed to raise 
the required funds. 


P. Murray Brooks, hay and feed dealer, was _ re- 
cently indefinitely suspended from membership and 
all privileges pertaining thereto, in the Baltimore 
Corn and Flour Exchange at Baltimore, Md., for con- 
duct unbecoming a member. On his failure, which 
occurred recently, it seems Mr. Brooks refused to 
allow either his creditors or a committee from the 
exchange to examine his books. 


E. D. Rider and Frank Wolf were caught on the 
night of October 20 while breaking into a car of wheat 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and were arraigned in the 
police court the next morning on the charge of burg- 
lary in the third degree. The case was continued, the 
men being held in $30 bond for their appearance. 
Minneapolis is earnestly striving to stop the pilfering 
of grain from cars in that city. 


Guesses are coming in rapidly. If you have never 
been lucky before it is no reason why you may not be 
this time. We want you to win the prize, and we 
want you to take the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE and keep posted on matters of vital importance 
to your business. You cannot afford to be without it. 
Do not put this matter off another month, but send 
us at once your subscription and guess. 


The new Lakeside distillery at Carrollsville, Wis., 
started up October 25, with a capacity of 4,000 bush- 
els of grain. The grain elevator connected with dis- 
tillery has a capacity of 75,000 bushels. The ground 
dimensions of the distillery proper are 190x195 feet, 
and the highest part contains six stories. In this 
building are the boiler room, the stills, the cooling 
room and the feed elevator. The E. P. Allis Company 
furnished the boilers, coopers, elevator machinery, 
shaftings and mill work. : 


The Anchor Line, Lackawanna Transportation Com- 
pany, Lehigh Valley Company, Ogdensburg. Transit 
Company, and Union Steamboat Company have issued 
a joint tariff by lake and rail making the rate on 
grain, flour, etc., from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Boston 27 cents, and New York 25 cents. A tariff has 
been issued in connection with the Big Four and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads making the rate on 
grain and flour from St. Paul and Minneapolis to New- 
port News 27 cents per 100 pounds. 


At the last weekly general meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at Winnipeg, Man., boards of arbi- 
tration and appeal were elected as provided for by the 
by-laws. S. A. McGaw, Jos. Harris, W. A. Black, D. 
H. McMillan, D. G. McBean, Robert Muir and R. P. 
Roblin were elected as board of arbitrators. G. R. 
Crowe, N. Bawlf, 8. Spink, 8. P. Clark, A. Cavanaugh, 
S. W. Farrell and J. A. Mitchellwere elected board of 
appeal. W.M. Urquhart was at the same meeting 
elected a member of the exchange. 


The Central Elevator and Warehouse Company has 
been incorporated at New Orleans, La., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The stock is divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 each, and the company is authorized to 
commence business when 25 per cent. of the capital 
stock shall have been paidin cash. The object and 
purpose of the company is to construct and operate 
warehouses, elevators, railway tracks, docks and 
other works for the storage and shipping of grain. 
The officers are Stuyvesant Fish, president; J. C. 
Welling, vice-president; J. T. Harahan, second vice- 


president; and R. 8. Charles, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. The board of directors are: Stuyvesant Fish, 
J. C. Welling, J. T. Harahan, Richard S. Charles, Jr., 
David B. Morey, H. L. Pickering, O. M. Dunn, C. T. 
Scaife and M. R. Spillman. 


A large amount of wet grain was on the market at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the first of November, The 
heavy storms which swept the lakes during that time 
were the cause. Some of the wheat was sold directly 
to feed dealers, while some was dropped a grade or 
two and the loss collected. Complaints of shortages 
in cargoes have been numerous. 


A trust deed of the property of the Minneapolis Ter- 
minal Elevator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been executed in favor of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany. The company, which operates elevators ‘‘Al”’ 
and ‘‘A2,”’ owes $560,000. The debt was incurred in 
1888 by buying 1,000,000 bushels of wheat and hold- 
ing it over until the next year. The value of the 
property transferred is $900,000, and transfer was made 
in order to give the creditors proper protection. The 
company will go on with their business as usual. 


A very finely appointed elevator isin process of con- 
struction at St. Joseph, Mo. It will have a capacity 
of 100,000 bushels, and will cost when complete about 
$25,000. The elevator will be 121 feet high and will 
contain only the latest improvements. The first story 
will be perfectly open, and will contain the cleaning 
machinery. The second story. 40 feet in height, will 
be used for storage purposes. Ont of the new features 
about the new elevator will be its facilities for a con- 
tinuous receiving, cleaning, and running out of the 
grain. This will be an entirely new arrangement in 
the construction of grain elevators. Adjoining the 
elevator an engine house will be erected, 24x40 feet. 
The elevator is being built by W. H. Harroun & Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is expected to be in running 
order by the Ist of January. 


{ BITUARY 


James K. Huron, for many years a prominent grain 
merchant and miller of Cincinnati, O., died suddenly 
October 9 of peritonitis. 


Robert Warren died of paralysis at his home at 
Groveland Park, Chicago, Ill., on October 20. Hehad 
been in the grain business in 1857, and was located in 
Chicago since 1865. For many years he was the lead- 
ing exporter of breadstuffs from the West and ac- 
quired a fortune of about $750,000. In 1890 he met 
with serious reverses, and his first and subsequent at- 
tack of paralysis was known to be the result. 


Charles M. Taylor, Sr., president of the Philadel- 
phia Grain Elevator Company, died October 18, in the 
77th year of his age. His death was caused by pneu- 
monia, the result -of a severe cold. Mr. Taylor was 
born in Trenton, N. J., Oct. 3, 1817. In his early 
manhood ne was engaged as an engineer in supervis- 
ing the constriction of canals in Ohio. He removed 
to Philadelphia in 1844. He was engaged for many 
years in the coal trade, and subsequently, with his 
sons, undertook the construction and operation of the 
terminal plants of the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Company, which they organized. His skill as an en- 
gineer was exceptional, as was shown in the develop- 
ment of original plans by him in the construction of 
the Port Richmond Elevator. He was a man of ac- 
tive temperament, and his actions were always goy- 
erned by a desire to do hisduty. Heleaves a wife and 
four children. 


Charles Schwartz, one of the most prominent men 
on the Chicago Board of Trade at Chicago, IIll., died 
at his home in Chicago on October 27.. He was born 
in Albany, N. Y.,in 1839, and came to Chicago in 
early manhood, becoming connected with the grain 
business. He mastered the grain business in every 
department, and in 1871, with William H. Murray, 
his brother-in-law, formed the commission firm of 
Murray & Schwartz, which continued until 1873. 
After a short partnership with H. O. Chambers, 
which was in turn dissolved, Mr. Schwartz did busi- 
ness alone for several years. In 1881 the firm of J. T. 
Lester & Co. was organized, composed of Mr. 
Schwartz, the late John T. Lester and Samuel W. 
Allerton. The firm was the first on the Board of 
Trade to establish a private wire between Chicago and 
New York, the rental of which was $25,000 annually. 
In 1882 Mr. Schwartz withdrew from the firm and en- 
tered into business with John Dupee, Jr., establish- 
ing the firm of which he was the head when he died. 
Mr. Schwartz was spoken of on the Board as an ideal 
broker in many respects. None of his traders could 
approach the extraordinary rapidity with which he 
could buy or sell grain in an excited market. ._As a 
guide his opinion on the market was held in great re- 
spect. He was tall and spare with a countenance that 
indicated resolution and strength, and a face, it used 
to be said, that would attract attention anywhere. 
Mr. Schwartz was one of Chicago’s wealthy men and 
was twice married. He leaves a wife and two chil- 
dren. 
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Hungary’s hay crop is officially estimated at-9,062,- 


000 tons, compared with 9,653,000 in 1892, and 10,638, - 


000 in 1891. 

_ Italy’s maize crop is reported as about 74,000,000 
bushels, compared with 70,000,000 bushels in 1892, 
and a like quantity in 1891. 

- The first sale of new crop No, 2 Calcutta wheat was 
made in Liverpool recently at 854 cents for April and 


May shipment. Last season the first sale was at 
$1.003, and in 1891 at $1.20. 
Italy’s yield of rye in 1892 was 515,000 quarters, 


compared with a yield of 556,000 quarters in 1891, 
537,000. quarters in 1890, 465,000 quarters in 1889, and 
442,000 quarters in 1888. The total area devoted to 
the cultivation of rye in 1892 was 353,000 acres. 


The official report gives the conditions of the Ger- 
man wheat and rye crop as good. The winter wheat 
crop is. estimated approximately at 15,500,000 quar- 
ters, against 14,500,000 quarters in 1892. The barley 
crop is estimated at 14,700,000 quarters, against 13,- 
800,000 quarters in 1892. 


Roumania’s yield of wheat for 1893 was 7,300,000 
quarters, compared with 7,300,000 quarters in 1892. 
The yield of rye was 930,000 quarters, against 529,000 
quarters in 1892. The yield of barley was 4,300,000 
quarters, against 2,524,000 quarters in 1892. The 
yield of oats was 1,800,000 quarters, against 1,415,000 
quarters in 1892. 


Arrivals of grain in Holland during the month of 
September included 428,000 quarters wheat and 116,- 
000 sacks flour, while the exports included 198,000 
quarters wheat and 14,000 sacks flour. The net im- 
ports of wheat and flour during August and Septem- 
ber amounted to 480,000 sacks, compared with 360,000 
quarters in the corresponding period of last season. 


The exports of Russia from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 25 were as follows: Wheat, 6,754,000 quarters, 
against 9,706,000 quarters in 1891; rye, 1,280,000 quar- 
ters, against 4,776,000 quarters in 1891; barley, 5,385, - 
000 quarters, against 3,040,000 quarters in 1891; oats, 
2,993,000 quarters, against 4,981,000 quarters in 1891; 
maize, 743,000 quarters, against 1,527,000 quarters in 
1891. 


A powerful syndicate is reported to have been or- 
ganized at Antwerp under the title of the Grain 
Warehousing Company. The company is said to be 
chiefly composed of grain factors trading in that 
port. The first warehouse will be erected immedi- 
ately. It will be a silo granary with a capacity of 
51,000,000 kilos (the kilo is about 2} pounds). Twenty- 
three automatic weighing machines will be included 
in its equipment. 


Norway’s imports of rye from August, 1892, to July, 
1893, were 760,000 quarters, against 550,000 quarters 
for the same period of the years 1891-92. The im- 
ports of barley for the same period of 1892-93 were 
575,000 quarters, compared with 336,000 quarters for 
the corresponding period of 1891-92. The exports of 
oats were 14,000 quarters from August, 1892, to July, 
1893, compared with 6,000 quarters for the corre- 
sponding period in 1891-92. 


Sweden’s imports of wheat during August and Sep- 
tember were 124,000 quarters, against 91,000 quarters 
for same period last season. ‘The imports of rye were 
35,000 quarters, against 41,000 quarters last season. 
The imports of barley were 2,500 quarters, against 
17,000 quarters last season. The imports of flour 
were 44,000 sacks, against 18,000 sacks last season. 
The imports of rye meal were 21,000 sacks, compared 
with 15,000 sacks last season. 


During the year ending with March, 1893, Victoria, 
Australia, produced 14,814,645 bushels of wheat, 
against 13,679,268 bushels,grown ia 1892, and 11,495,- 
720 bushels in 1890. Oats amounting to 4,574, 816 
bushels were grown in 1893, compared with 4,455,551 
bushels in 1892, and 5,644,867 bushels in 1890. There 
were 142,623 tons of potatoe s raised in 1898, compared 
with 200,523 tons in 1892. Hay aggregating 740,049 
tons was grown in 1893, against 514,406 tons in 1892, 
and 666,385 tons in 1890. 


Italy’s imports of wheat during the season 1892-93 
aggregated 4,817,000 quarters, compared with 1,918,- 
000 quarters in 1891-92. The imports of maize 
amounted to 202,000 quarters in 1892-98, compared 
with 323,000 quarters in 1891-92... There were 119,000 
quarters of barley imported in 1892-93, against 68,000 
quarters imported in 1891-92. Oats amounting to 
32,500 quarters were imported in 1892-93, against 51,- 
000 quarters in 1891-92. Flour aggregating 10, 000 
sacks was impor ted during the season 1892-93, against 
7,000 sacks in 1891-92. During the season 1892-93 
wheat amounting to 2,070 quarters were exported, 
against 3,800 quarters exported in 1891-92. There 
were 34,000 quarters of maize exported in 1892-93, 
compared with 44,000 quarters in 1891-92. There 


_But whatever the deficiency may be it seems appar- 


were 330 quarters of barley exported in 1892-93, com- 
pared with 11,000 quarters exported in 1891-92. Oats 
amounting to 765 quarters were exported in 1892-93, 
against 900 quarters exported in 1891-92. Flour 
amounting to 2,050 sacks was exported in 1892-93, 
compared with 1,500 sacks exported during the season 
of 1891-92. 


The apathy among Indian wheat shippers continues 
to command attention; three-fifths of the Indian 
cereal year has elapsed and only 1,860,000 quarters have 
been put afloat out of one of the supposed largest 
crops on record We learn that stocks in Bombay of 
old wheat are very light. There is a lot of new crop up 
country, but dealers do not like the idea of taking 
this out of the pits and sending it to the ports. The 
demand is very poor, and holders will not sell till 
prices improve.—Corn Trade News, October 24. 


That very little English hay is procurable under 
$35 per ton, while in several counties $40 is being real- 
ized, is u reason for cattle selling cheaply, which loses 
much of its importance in days when freights are 
lower than for thirty years, and when plenty of for- 
eign hay is to be bought at $25 per ton. The fact re- 
mains, of course, that, as compared with some years, 
hay is dear, even foreign hay, but roots are good, the 
cheaper foreign feeding stuffs are very cheap, indeed, 
and potatoes are plentiful in Germany, the country 
where an enormous crop is produced.—London 
Graphic. 


The total imports of hay into the United Kingdom 
from Jan, 1, 1893, to Sept. 30, 18938, aggregated 155, - 
766 tons, against 36,900 tons for the same period of the 
year preceding. From the United States during the 
same period 64,182 tons were imported, compared 
with 7,440 tons for the corresponding period of the 
year preceding. From Canada 34,225 tons were im- 
ported, against 6,050 tons in the same period of the 
year preceding. From Argentina 20,411 tons were 
imported, against 198 tons in the year preceding. 
From Holland 18,054 tons were imported, against 11,- 
$20 tons in the year preceding. 


Considerable has been written in regard to English 
farmers holding back supplies of the 1893 crop, but 
taking into account the acknowledged deficiency in 
this year’s yield the deliveries are not smaller than 


could be expected. The total quantity of English’ 


wheat supposed to have been delivered since the com- 
mencement of the season amounts to 1,253,000 quarters, 
against 1,512,000 quarters for the same time last sea- 
son, or equaling for the entire season 5,400,000 quar- 
ters, compared with actual deliveries of 6,800,000 
quarters in 1892-93, 7,000,000 quarters in 1891— 92, and 
7,800,000 quarters in 1890-91. The crop of 1892, it is 
generally estimated, will not afford more than about 
5,500,000 quarters for the mill, so that it will be seen 
that the claim that the farmers are holding back 
their wheat has no foundation. 


The question has naturally been raised by the 
Russo-German tariff war, How far can Germany dis- 
pense with Russian rye? For the past cereal year 
(1892-3) Germany’s rye imports were only returned at 
1,676,390 quintals of 290.46 pounds each. ‘These are 
low figures in comparison with the eleven years be- 
tween. 1880-1 to 1891-2, when the least amount of 
rye imported in on: year (in 1887-8) reached 3,479,000 
quintals, which is more than double the figures for 
the past cereal year. A sufficient explanation of this 
phenomenon is found in the rich rye harvest of 1892, 
which gave a surplus exceeding the mean yield of the 
preceding ten years by some 10,930,000 quintals. The 
harvest just gathered is estimated to be about 8,380,- 
000 quintals less than its predecessor, which will re- 
quire heavier imports during the present cereal year. 


ent that it can be met, ata pinch, from non-Russian 
sources. 


The following are the imports of grain by quarters 
by the United Kingdom during the cereal year 1892-3 
and 1891-2. From North Russia 2,349,200 quarters 
were imported in 1892-3, against 2,023,500 quarters in 
1891-2. From South Russia 122,900 quarters were im- 
ported in 1892-3, against 22,500 quarters in 1891-2. 
From Sweden 1,385,600 quarters were imported in 
1892-8, compared with 627,300 quarters in 1891-2. 
From Canada 515,000 quarters were imported in 1892- 
3, against 109,600 quarters in 1881-2. From the 
United States (Atlantic) 352,700 quarters were im- 
ported in 1892-3, compared with 1,178,400 quarters 
imported in 1891-2. There were 150,600 quarters 
imported from New Zealand in 1892-3, against 292,- 
100 quarters in 1891-2. There were 159,300 quarters 
imported from Germany in 1892-3, compared with 
114,900 quarters imported in 1891-2. From Holland 
there were 110,400 quarters imported in 1892-93, 
against 263,700 quarters in 1891-2. From Denmark 
74,300 quarters were imported in 1892-3, against 600 
quarters in 1891-2 From France 32,300 quarters 
were imported in 1892-8, against 486,900 quarters in 
1891-2. From Roumania 39,600 quarters were’ im- 
ported in 1892-3, against 51,000 quarters in 1891-2. 
From Turkey in Europe 79,500 quarters were imported 
in 1892-3, against 85,600 quarters in 1891-2. From 
Turkey in Asia 56,000 quarters were imported in 
1892-3. compared with 87,000 quarters in 1891-2. 
From Norway 4,300 quarters were imported in 1892-3 
against 1,000 quarters imported in 1891-2. The total 
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imports from all countries aggregated 5,454,000 quar- 
ters during the cereal year 1892-3, compared with 5,- 
583,400 quarters in 1891-2. 


The imports of barley by the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the crop year 1892-93 aggregationg 4,776,500 
quarters, against 4,658,000 quarters imported during 
the crop year 1891-92. From South Russia 2,489,000 
quarters were imported in 1892-93, against 1,098,000 
quarters in 1891-92. From North Russia 41,800 quar- 
ters were imported, against 88,000 quarters imported 
in 1891-92. From Turkey in Asia 746,000 quarters 
were imported in 1892-93, against 888,000 quarters in 
1891-92. From Turkey in Europe 54,700 quarters 
were imported in 1892-93, against 178,000 quarters in 


1891-92. From Roumania 342,100 quarters were im- 
ported in 1892-93, compared with 810,000 quarters in 
1891-2. From the United States (Pacific) 211,000 


quarters were imported in 1892-93, compared with 
103,000 quarters imported in 1891-92. From the 
United States (Atlantic) 55.100 quarters were imported 
in 1892-93, compared with 300,000 quarters imported 
in 1891-92. From Canada 25,000 quarters were im- 
ported in 1892-93, against 131,000 quarters in 1891-92. 
From Chile 68,100 quarters were imported in 1892-93, 
compared with 67,000 quarters imported in 1891-92. 
There were 152,500 quarters imported from France in 
1892-98, compared with 491,000 quarters in 1891-92. 
From Denmark 171,300 quarters were imported in 
1892-93, and none in 1891-92. From Germany 146,500 
quarters were imported in 1892-93, compared with 49,- 
000 imported in 1891-92. From Sweden 29,400 quar- 
ters were imported in 1892-93, and none in 1891-92. 
From Holland 57,800 quarters were imported in 1892- 
93, against 9,000 quarters imported in 1891-92. 
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Tickets of membership to the Prodace Exchange 
at New York, N. Y., have been held at $520. 


The members of the Merchants’ Exchange at St. 
Louis, Mo., have decided by a vote of 796 to 24 to 
close the Fourth street entrance to the exchange 
building. 

The Chicago Board of Trade at Chicago, Ill., held 
no session November 1, out of respect to the memory 
of Mayor Carter H. Harrison, who was assassinated 
October 28. 


The annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Minneapolis, Minn., was held October 19. At the 
meeting the bonded indebtedness of the body was 
shown to be $100,000, while to offset this it has collat- 
eral assets amounting to $107,587. 


Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange at Toledo, O., celebrated his 76th anniver- 
sary on the 26th day of October. He was born at 
Stonington, Conn., in 1817, and came to Toledo in 
1836. He has seen the city grow from 1,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants. 


The building occupied by the Merchants’ Exchange 
at St. Louis, Mo., will be greatly improved. At pres- 
ent the building is in the name of the Chamber of 
Commerce Association, and a nominal indebtedness 
of $200,000 stands against it. It is the intention of 
the exchange to buy it at public sale from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Association, when the latter organ- 
ization will cease to exist. The work on the intended 
improvements will be commenced immediately. 


At the meeting of the grain, lumber and coal deal- 
ers in Music Hall at the World’s Fair on October 27, 
representative speakers from the members of each in- 
dustry addressed the assembly. George F. Stone, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, spoke for the grain in- 
terests. His remarks were listened to attentively 
throughout. All the speakers concurred in the idea 
that the principal World’s Fair buildings should be 
allowed to remain as a memento of the fair and as an 
ornament to Chicago. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Ill., have ordered an amendment to the 
rules, which provides for the closing of the board on 
Saturday at noon during the entire year. Amend- 
ments have also been made which do away with the 
afternoon delivery and make the morning delivery 
from 8:30 to 9:15 o’clock, the same as on the first of 
the month. The time for the delivery of cash prop- 
erty also has been changed to 12 0’clock on Saturday 
instead of 2 o’clock, as on other days. 


We intend to give every one a chance and will pub- 
lish our guessing contest ticket in each number of the 
American Miller and AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE up to and including the December numbers. It 
is not a good plan, however, to wait for the grand 
rush. While your chances for making a more accu- 
rate guess may be better later in the season, yet this 
is offset by the fact that some other man who has 
guessed no better than you will carry off the prize 
from having sent in his guess first. Do not then de- 
lay in this matter but send in your guess at once. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


CROP * CONDITIONS. 


Kentucky.—The state commissioners’ crop report 
for November shows that wheat sowing has progressed 
finely, and crops are in fine condition. 


VirerntA, Hinissoro, Loupoun Co., October 31.— 
The wheat crop in our locality is an average yield 
and fair quality. The corn crop is a failure—in fact, 
we have nocorn. H. J. Dorsty & Bowers. 


WASHINGTON, PULLMAN, WuirMAN Co.—It looks 
here as if the remaining crops would not be saved. A 
great amount of wheat has been spoiled that would 
have been saved if we had had better weather. 


Minnesota.—Minnesota has the largest corn crop 
that she has produced in years. Every farmer. is 
building new cribs, and even then finds he has not 
sufficient room to take care of the extra large crop. 


Towa, DavENrortT, Scorr Co.—The barley crop is 
about half a yield this year, but is of a very fine qual- 
ity. There is only one place in this country where a 
better barley is produced than ours, that being a 
small section in Wisconsin. The crop is coming in 
rapidly to the elevator men. G. ! . 


WiInTER WHEAT.—In the states east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio River is reported in good 
condition. In Missouri, over most’ of the state the 
same is true, with some-complaints of drouth in the 
Southwest. Northern Texas, Eastern Kansas, Okla- 
homa_and Nebraska néed rain.—Toledo Market Report. 


Missour!, JEFFERSON Crry, November 10.—The 
early sowing of winter wheat in this vicinity and 
.other parts of Central Missouri is reported in good 
condition, well up and doing well. Later planting, 
probably 20 per cent. of the total, has not made its 
appearance on account of the drouth which has pre- 
vailed here for the last six weeks. 


ILLINOIS,. SPRINGFIELD, SANGAMON Co.—The corn 
brought to market here is better in quality and is 
more evenly matured than that which was received 
at this time last year. Good dry corn of this year’s 
crop isin demand and is worth 26 to 27 cents. Old 
yellow corn is worth 30 cents, and old white or mixed 
corn 29 cents. Not much wheat was taken in the 
last of October, and the movement of old corn had 
fallen off considerably. Oats are coming in in mod- 
erate quantities. The best wheat commands 50 cents. 
Soft or damp corn will not be taken at the elevators 
at any price until cold weather has frozen it. 


Kansas.-—The growing wheat crop in Kansas is 
better now than it was at this time last year, and the 
farmers are jubilant over the prospects. The rain 
which fell over the state September 27 filled the earth 
with moisture, enabling the farmers to sow wheat 
under the most favorable conditions. The grain 
sprouted quickly and the stand is good. Prospects are 
particularly good in the central third of the state, 
which is the great wheat belt. The farmers sowed 
their wheat late in September and early in October, 
taking advantage of the excellent condition of the 
ground. In the Western third of the state many 
farmers were unable to get seed until late in October, 
and were, therefore, delayed in sowing. In Eastern 
Kansas the wheat, what there is of it, is growing 
nicely. The acreage of wheat in Kansas this fall will 
be a great deal less than that of last fall, partly the 
result of the low price of wheat. 


Micutegan.—The Michigan monthly crop report for 
November shows a reduction in the area sown to 
winter. wheat of 23 per cent. for the state. This is at- 
tributed to the extreme drouth in seeding time and 
to the low market price of wheat. The growing plant 
is small but in fairly good condition and little damage 
is reported from insects. Its condition, compared 
with the average years, is 89 per cent. The total 
number of bushels reported marketed in October was 
1,127,516 bushels, and for August, September and 
October 4,654,000, or 787,117 bushels less than the 
same period last year. Corn yields 47 bushels of ears 
per acre in the state, which is three bushels below 
the average. The acreage of clover seed harvested is 
about seven-tenths of an average, and the yield 120 
bushels per acre. Potatoes yield 57 per cent. of an 
average crop. There are 141,235 farms in the state, 
which average 90.02 acres each. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The November re- 
turns to the Department of Agriculture of the rates 
of yield per acre make the average for corn 22.6 per 
bushel, which is the smallest yield reported, except- 
ing those of 1886, 1887 and 1890, for the past ten years. 

_ The yields for those years were respectively 22, 20.1 and 
20.7 bushels. It is less than the average for the ten 
years 1870 to 1879 by 4.5 bushels less than the average 
for the succeeding decade, 1880 to 1889, by 14 bushels, 
and less than the average for the three years 1890 to 
1892 by a little over 1 bushel. The result is in har- 
mony with the reported indications during the grow- 
ing season. The July returns of condition were high, 
being 93.2, from which point there was a rapid de- 
cline, ending in the returns of October at 75.1, a fall 
of a little over 18 points; a result due in the main to 
the severe, extensive and persistent drouth. 


> 


The 


yield of the principal corn states are reported as fol- 
lows: New York, 29.3; Pennsylvania, 24.9; Ohio, 
24.2; Michigan, 33.7; Indiana, 24.3; Illinois, 25.5; Iowa, 
35.4; Missouri, 27.5; Kansas, 20.3; Nebraska, 25. The 
returns relative to potatoes give the estimated average 
yield per acre for the whole country at 72.2 bushels. 
The average yield of hay is reported at 3.20 tons per 
acre, aS against 1.17 tons in 1892. The reports as to 
the yield of buckwheat give a general average of 14.7 
pee per acre, as against 14.1 in 1892 and 15.3 in 
891. 


CALIFORNIA.—Based on complete returns for 16 
years, the average wheat yield in California each 
year is 1,074,547 tons. It is thought the crop this 
year is about an average, or, to be conservative, 1,000,- 
000 tons. On June 1 there were 236,795 tons on hand, 
since which time 24,405 tons have been received from 
Oregon and Washington, a total of 261,200 tons. The 
exports from June 1 to November 1 amount to 298,897 
tons, which shows on that date apparently but 37,697 
tons of new crop had been exported. Allowing 15,000 
tons a month for local consumption, or 75,000 tons for 
the five months in question, but 112,697 tons new crop 
have been accounted for, leaving 887,303 tons in sight 
available. As the invisible supply is always large, 
and particularly heavy when low prices rule, and as 
receipts from the North are usually suflicient to sup- 
ply about one-third of local requirements the year 
through, the bulk of the stock in sight is available 
for export.—Commercial News, San Francisco, 


Onto.—The report of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture for November is as follows: The following 
estimates are made after carefully calculating the re- 
ports from regular township crop correspondents., For 
acreage of the crops named, comparison. has always 
been made with returns from township assessors: 
Wheat.—Acreage sown this fall compared with last 
year, 94 per cent. Estimated area for the harvest for 
1894, 2,516,566 acres. Condition of the plant compared 
with full average, 95 per cent... Average date of seed- 
ing, September 26. Condition of soil at time of seed- 
ing, fair and good.. Barley:—Acreage; sown this fall 
compared with last year, 96 per cent-...hstimated area 
for the harvest for 1894,,. 15,189. ACTS. . Condition of 
plant compared with a full, acreage, 96. per cent. 
Rye:—Acreage sown this fall compared with last fall, 
95 per cent. Estimated area for-the harvest of 1894, 
40,914 acres, Corn.—Acres planted in 1898, 2,707,245 
acres. Estimated product compared with an average, 
64 percent. Oats.—Acreage sown in 1893, 889,701 
acres. Product per acre estimated from threshers’ 
reports, 28.9 bushels. Total estimated product for 
1893, 25,740,457 bushels. Potatoes.—Acres planted in 
1893, 120,348 acres. Estimated average product per 
acre, 58 bushels. Total estimated product for 1893, 
7,007,136 bushels. Affected by rot, 1 per cent. Buck 
wheat.—Prospect compared with a full average, 61 
per cent. Clover seed.—Prospect compared with a 
full average, 74 per cent. The wheat acreage sown 
this fall for the harvest of 1894 is 6 per cent. less than 
was seeded last fall for the present year’s harvest, in 
other words, 174,390 acres less. This shortage in area 
would represent in product, figuring on the same basis 
of production as resulted from this year’s harvest, 
2,999,508 bushels of Wheat. Owing to the dry weather 
wheat seeding was'very late and this, with the low 
price, may account for the slight reduction in-area. 
The condition of the growing: wheat is-good, not so 
large aS some years, but healthy and vigorous, and 
growing rapidly under the favorable weather. Corn, 
as indicated in the report of October 1, will be a short 
crop, in fact the shortest for a number of years, ex- 
cept perhaps the year'1890, when the average product 
per acre was but 24.5 bushels per acre. In some 
localities the corn is husking out better than was ex- 
pected last month, so’ the general prospect has been 
slightly increased, but from the best information ob- 
tainable the result as an average for the state will not 
exceed 25 bushels per acre, and may fall even less 
than this. Itis also true that there is considerable 
chaffy and soft corn that must be classed unmer- 
chantable. Potatoes will average but 55 to 60 bushels 
per acre for the state, not much more than one-half 
the full averge product. A small portion of North- 


_ western Ohio reports large yields, but these are more 


than offset by many localities where the crop is al- 
most a failure. In some sections rot is also reported. 


Grain men of Kansas City, Mo., are making elabo- 


rate preparations for their second annual banquet, 


which will be held November 28. Colonel N. P. 
Simonds, chairman of the committee -on -arrange- 
ments, is confident that the banquet will surpass any 
ever given in the city. Many prominent speakers and 
guests from abroad will be invited. 


Barley malt amounting to 709 bushels, valued at 
$848 was imported in September, with none imported 
during September, 1892; and during the nine months 
ending with September 2,294 bushels, valued at $2,780, 


‘were imported, compared with 4,187 bushels, valued 


at $4,818, imported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. Of imported barley malt none was re-exported 
in September, and none in September, 1892. There 
was none re-exported during the nine months ending 
with September, compared with 1,191 bushels, valued 
at $830, re-exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. a thee - 
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R. E. Moreland of Luverne, Minn., has charge of 
the new farmers’ elevator at Magnolia, Minn. 


William P. Brazer, a grain broker at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was recently married to Miss Frances M. Sowney. 


Nathan C. Simons, one of the oldest grain dealers 
on ‘“’OChange’’ at Buffalo, N. Y., retired on November 1 
from active business. 


John 8S. Martin, for several years grain inspector at 
Kansas City, Mo., was- married on October 25 to Miss 
Martha Starr of Easton, Md. The marriage took 
place in Trinity Cathedral at Easton. 


E. G. Preston, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Boston, Mass., on his return-recently from 
his wedding trip was presented by the members of the 
Chamber with an elegant hall clock. The employes 
of the Chamber presented him with a silver tea serv- 
ice. It was an agreeable surprise for Mr. Preston, 
who responded to the presentation speeches made by 
the president of the Chamber, Edward Kemble. 


Only twelve weeks and the winner of the guessing 
contest will be announced through the columns of 
these pages. Whatdo you think of your chances? 
Anyway don’t you think while you are in the grain 
business you ought to keep posted on matters per- 
taining to the trade? You can do this by reading the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. See our 
guessing contest ticket on another page of this issue. 


IMPORT AMERICAN CORN. 


According to the last monthly report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, corn aggregating 42,356,726 bushels was 
exported during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember, compared with 65,274,289 bushels exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. To the 
United Kingdom we exported 1,210,316 bushels in 
September, against 562,577 bushels exported in Sep- 
tember, 1892; and during the. nine months ending 
with September the exports aggregated 13,722,050 
bushels, against 28,184,685 bushels exported during 
the corresponding months of 1892. To Germany our 
exports of corn amounted to 480,420 bushels during 
September, against exports of 117,634 bushels in Sep- 
tember, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September the exports amounted 5,954,637 bush- 
els, compared with 13,102,762 bushels exported during 
the corresponding months of 1892. ¢ 

France received from us during September 152,106 
bushels, against 12 bushels received during Septem- 
ber preceding; and during the nine months ending 
with September France received 1,545,061 bushels, 
compared with 2,001,644 bushels received during the 
corresponding months preceding. Other countries in 
Europe received from us 342,531 bushels in Septem- 
ber, against 122,797 bushels in September preceding: 
and during the nine months ending» with September 
they took from us 6,496,778 bushels compared with 
14,624,568 bushels during the nine months ending 
with September preceding. The British North Amer- 
ican Possessions took from us 1,596,087 bushels during 
September, against 683,794 bushels in September pre- 
ceding; and during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember they took from us 10,435,300 bushels, against 
3,029,668 bushels in the corresponding months of the 
year. preceding. 

We exported to Mexico 1,905 bushels in September, 
against 1,013,879 bushels in September, 1892; and dur- 
ing the nine months ending with September the ex- 
ports to Mexico amounted to 2,403,663 bushels, against 
2,943,274 bushels during the corresponding months of 
1892. Weexported to the Central American States 
and British Honduras 148 bushels during the nine 
months ending with September, against 99,181 bush- 
els exported during the same months of 1892. We 
exported to Cuba during the nine months ending with 
September 795,927 bushels, against 722,351 bushels ex- 
ported in the same months of 1892. We exported to 
Puerto Rico 16,844 bushels during the nine months 
ending with September, compared with exports of 
43,017 bushels during the corresponding months of 
1892. 

To Santo Domingo we exported 947 bushels during 
the nine months ending with September, compared 
with 4,618 bushels during the same months of the 
year preceding. To other West Indies and Bermuda 
the exports aggregated 441,387 bushels during the 
nine months ending with September, compared with 
397,853 bushels exported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. To South America 
we exported 381,014 bushels during the nine months 
ending with September, against 102,067 bushels ex- 
ported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. ‘To other countries we exported 19,163 
bushels during the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, compared. with 18,601 bushels exported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


IF. Haller lost his elevator 
by fire. 


at Durant, Ia., recently, 


The gin mill of Wilson Bros. at Ambia, Tex., has 


been burned. 


The Eagle brewery at San Jose, Cal., 


damaged by fire. 


U. B. Lassitude’s opportunity to 


get $50 free was 
destroyed by procrastination November, 1898. 
Y. Dak., 


The elevator at Voss, N containing 20,000 
bushels of wheat was destroyed by fire on the night of 
November 11. 

Alexander & Moss, dealers in 
las, Tex., have been burned out. 
ance unknown. 


was recently 


grain and hay at Dal- 
Loss $5,000. Insur- 


Two elevators at Varna, IL., 
els of grain were burned on the night 
Loss $45,000: insurance $30,000. 

P. J. Nett’s grain elevator at Albany, Minn., was 
badly damaged by fire recently. A passing locomotive 
is the supposed cause of the flames. 


containing 40,000 bush- 
of October 30. 


One of the buildings of the linseed oil mills at Win- 
nipeg, Man., filled with flaxseed, collapsed recently 
flooding the ground with its contents. 


Napoleon Dupont was killed at Spofford, Tex., on 
October 26 by the collapse of a grain warehouse which 
contained over 40,000 bushels of grain. 


P. A. Deyo’s grain elevator and feed store at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., was burned on the night of October 17. 
Loss $100,000; insurance about $50,000. 


The elevator and roller mills of the Union Roller 
Mills and Elevator Company at Gallatin, Tex., burned 
recently. They will be at once rebuilt. Loss '820, 000; 
insurance $7,500. 


Cooper & Plum’s elevator at Lyons, Mich., has been 
burned. Tramps are supposed to have been the cause 
of the fire. The loss is quite heavy, but is fairly well 
covered by insurance. 


N. D., was con- 
filled with 
itself was 


at Sanborn, 
It was partially 
the elevator 


The Alliance elevator 
sumed by fire recently. 
grain, which together with 
owned by the farmers. 


Harry, the six-year-old son of J. T. Rockwell of 
Mill Plain, Conn., met with a horrible death at his 
father’s grain and feed store. He fell into a chute, 
was covered with grain and suffocated. 


A serious accident happened at the Wilkeson ele- 
vator at Buffalo, N. Y., on October 18. One of the 
canal-boat loading spouts of the elevator broke its 
swivel pin and fell to the dock, killing one man and 
slightly injuring George Phillips, the boss shoveler, 


Fire destroyed the warehouses of F. Braasted & Co. 
and the Miller‘Brewing Company at Ishpeming, Mich., 
on the night of November 9. The loss of Braasted & 
Co. is estimated at $20,000, with insurance of $10,000. 
The Miller Brewing Company’s loss is $5,000, with 
small insurance. 

The appraisers on the loss incurred in the Coats- 
worth elevator fire which occurred at Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 15, have completed the appraisal on the loss 
and fixed the amount upon the building at $140,600, 
and upon the machinery at $54,250, making a total of 
$194,850. The whole amount of insurance on the ele- 
vator was $205,500 


The Van Dusen elevator at 
early on the morning of November 5 was burned to 
the ground. The elevator contained nearly 15,000 
bushels of wheat, 4,000 bushels of flax, 1,000 bushels 
of oats and 250 tons of coal. Nothing was saved. 
The total loss will reach $20,000. Insurance is about 
one-fourth of that amount. 


Redwood Falls, Minn., 


The farmers’ elevator at Geneva, Ia., managed by 
Vene Parks, was destroyed by fire on the night of 


October 27. The building contained several hundred 
bushels of oats. The fire is supposed to have resulted 
from spontaneous combustion or to have been the 
work of an incendiary. It is estimated that the loss 


sustained by the shareholders will be over $7,000. 


W. A. Gurney & Co.’s hay, grain and feed store at 
New Bedford, Conn., was discovered to be on fire at 
8:30 a. M., October "20. The fire started from the 
stove, and the buildlng and contents were almost 
totally destroyed. The loss on the building was 
$3,000. The loss on the stock will probably not fall 
below $2,000, on which there was an insurance of $800. 


Somebody is going to get it. We mean the $50 
prize which we offer for the best guess. - You may 
get it if you will seize the opportunity and send in 
your guess and subscription to the AmMrErRIcAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, which you will find you 


really cannot get along without after you have be- 


come accustomed to its information, and have been 
benefitted by the valuable hints which are to be found 
in its pages. We are in daily receipt of letters from 
elevator men which inform us of that fact. Send in 
your subscription and guess. ~ 


DESTINATION OF OUR WHEAT 
EXPORTS. 


The total number of bushels of wheat exported dur- 
ing the nine months ending with September, acccrd- 
ing to the latest report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to 89,165,302 bushels, against 91,466,112 
bushels exported during the corresponding months of 
the year preceding. To the United Kingdom we 
exported 5 5,978,456 bushels during September, against 
7,177,005 bushels in September preceding: and during 
the nine months ending with September the exports 
amounted to 47,565,185 bushels, against 48,423,049 
bushels during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. To Germany we exported 179,108 bushels 
in September, against 20,397 bushels in September 
preceding, and during a nine months ending with 
Fen ge we exported 2,161,910 bushels, against 5,- 

52,776 bushels exported. during the corresponding 
Sie preceding. 

France zveceived from us during September 1,759,919 
bushels, against 383,816 bushels in September, 1892; 
and during the nine months ending with September 
France took from us 9,535,451 bushels, compared with 
12,088,886 bushels received during the same months of 
1892. Other countries in Europe took from us 2,975,539 
bushels during September, against 2,400,730 bushels in 
September, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September they received from us 24,017,072 
bushels, compared with 21,375,223 bushels during the 
same months of 1892. The British North American 
Possessions took from us 366,032 bushels during Sep- 
tember, against 871,349 bushels in 1892; and during 
the nine months ending with September they took 
5,448,111 bushels, compared with 4,003,238 bushels re- 
ceived during the same months of 1892. 

We exported to the Central American States and 
British Honduras 34,333 bushels during the nine 
months ending with September, against 44,236 bush- 
els during the corresponding months preceding. To 
the West Indies and Bermuda we exported 13,058 
bushels during the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, against 5,822 bushels exported during the corre- 
sponding months preceding. The exports to Brazil 
during the nine months ending with September 
amounted to 16,026 bushels, compared with 51,551 
bushels during the corresponding months preceding. 
To other countries in South America the exports 
amounted to 5,328 bushels during the nine months 
ending with September, against 5,897 bushels exported 
during the same months preceding. 

Asia and Oceanica received from us 9,028 bushels 
in the nine months ending with September, compared 
with 13,476 bushels received during the corresponding 
months of 1892. Africa took from us 353,277 bushels 
during the nine months ending with September, 
against 408 bushels during the corresponding months 
of 1892. Other countries received 6,523 bushels dur- 
the nine months ending with September, against 1,550 
bushels received during the corresponding months of 
1892. 


A KENTUCKY GRAIN DEALER. 


Every state has had its pioneer grain dealers, but 

few of the pioneers in the grain trade of the states 
east of the Mississippi River are still living. Ken- 
tucky’s pioneer dealer is still living and is still en- 
gaged in the grain business at Louisville. His name 
is Adolph Brandeis. In 1855 he exported to New York 
the first bushel of wheat ever sent out of the state, 
which demand, was made because of the crop failure 
in the great Genesee Valley, at that time the greatest 
wheat-producing land in all America. One year later 
he made the first wheat and rye shipment to Kurope 
ever exported from Kentucky. It is seen at a glance, 
therefore. that Mr. Brandeis, with his forty years in 
the grain business of Louisville, is in no uncertain 
sense a veritable patriarch in the trade. 
. Mr. Brandeis was born in Prague, Austria, in 1822, 
but when twenty-six years old came to America and 
located in the ‘‘wild West’’ at Madison, Ind. In Sep- 
tember, 1851, he went to Louisville, where he has 
been ever since prominent among the grain people of 
the city. In 1855 he formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Brandeis & Crawford. In 1872 the firm 
dissolved, Mr. Brandeis going temporarily to Europe. 
Just before, as well as during the civil war, this firm 
did by far the largest grain business in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. In 1875 Mr. Brandeis returned 
and embarked in the cotton business under the firm 
name of Brandeis, Sanders & Co. In 1878 the present 
well-known grain firm of A. Brandeis & Son was started, 
it continuing to flourish to-day as one of the prominent 
business concerns. 

Aside from his membership in the Louisville Board 
of Trade, Mr. Brandeis is in no way connected with 
any other business or enterprise, as he clings fondly 
to the old-time idea that a business man’s principal 
object in life should be to give all his energy and time 
to his business to the end that he might always pay 
an eyen one hundred cents on every dollar, 


teeeeererees 


Last year the Krie Canal carried 25 bushels in every 
100 bushels of grain shipped East; this year the canal 
carried 40 out of every 100 bushels. 


The British ship.Owernee carried the first wheat 
out of Seattle, Wash., on October 23, which has been 
shipped from that port in three years. 


Serious losses resulted from the wet grain cargoes 
of the steamers Tower, H. J. Johnson, and the 
schooner C. E. Leighton, all of which were out in the 
big gale of October 23. 


The wheat cargo of the Mont Blanc had 4,729 bush- 
els wet out of 21,000 bushels. The wet oat cargo of 
the schooner Amboy was sold at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
October 10, for 27 cents per bushel. 


The schooner Hoboken, en route from Toledo, O., to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., with a cargo of grain, went ashore 
in Alexandria Bay. She had on board 25,000 bushels 
of corn, part of which was a total loss. 


Navigation was suspended for three days in the 
Beaharnasis Canal recently, owing to a break in the 
fourth lock. The part of the wall from which the 
lock took its support gave way. The accident occurred 
near Valley Field, Ont. 


Owing toaleak in the bank of the Wellington 
Canal at Thorold, Ont., recently, the water was drawn 
off one level, stopping navigation through the canal, 
A large force of men were set to work and worked 
night and day until the bank was repaired. 


The schooner James D. Sawyer went ashore recently 

on Lake Michigan near Little Island, and vessel and 

| contents, consisting of a cargo of corn, are a total 

loss. Insurance on vessel and cargo was $30, 700. The 
cargo of corn was sold at Chicago for $750. 


Canal boats are receiving 44 cents on wheat with 
chances of the season’s closing with rates advanced 
to 6 cents. Therailroads have been so busy trans- 
porting people to the World’s Fair that canal trans- 
portation has been a wonderfully paying business dur- 
ing the summer. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters have 
advanced grain insurance rates to the following figures 
per $100 to take effect from October 31: To ports on 
Lake Superior, $1.05; Sarnia and Detroit River, $1; 
Georgian Bay and Lake Erie, $1.10; Lake Ontario 
and Ogdensburg, $1.20; to Montreal, $1.50. 


if expectations are realized the Manchester ship 
canal will be opened for traffic by January 1. A line 
of steamers has been arranged to sail from New Orleans 
to Manchester direct, commencing with the ‘‘Ve- 
nango”’’ which will sail about December 10, and the 
“Ohio” which will sail about December 24. 


The Montreal Transportation Company has com- 
pleted a large barge at Kingston, Ont., which has a 
capacity of 55,000 bushels of grain. The repairs on 
the barges have been put off from time to time owing 
to a very busy season, but will be prosecuted during 
the winter. About 200 men will be employed. 


The propeller Kate Butteroni from Chicago, IIL, 
loaded with 45,000 bushels of western barley con- 
signed to E. M. Upton at Charlotte,N. Y., has dis- 
charged her cargo at his elevator in that village. The 
prope'lor Elphinmere unloaded subsequently 50,000 
bushels at the same port. A large number of con- 
signments have been arranged for at that place. 


The early closing of navigation will turn the grain 
shipments to the central traffic lines, which will: do a 
large business. The only severe competition on ex- 
port business is the line to Newport News. The new 
line of ocean steamships gives that port a new outlet. 
The differential enjoyed by this line gives it the first 
call on every pound of trattic for which it competes. 


The total number of bushels of wheat which left 
the port of New Orleans, La., during October were 

877,202, against 1,147,545 bushels in "1892. Corn ag- 
gregating 148, 283 bushels was shipped from the same 
port during October, compared with 3,150 bushels in 
October, 1892. Oats amounting to 23,110 bushels were 
shipped during October, and none were shipped dur- 
ing October, 1892. 


The St. Clair and Lake Erie Ship Canal Construc- 
tion Company has been organized under the laws of 
the state of Wisconsin, with a capital amounting to 
$4,000,000. It is the intention of the construction 
company to extend the canal from the southeastern 
corner of Lake St. Clair to a point southeast of Point 
Pelee on Lake Erie. The company has offices in Du- 
luth, Milwaukee, Detroit and Tilbury Center, Ont. 


The receipts of grain by lake at Buffalo, N. Y., 
during the twenty-four hours ending at 4 Pp. M., Octo- 
ber 10, amounted to 1,803,863 bushels, not including 
60,0382 barrels of flour, which, if counted as wheat, 
would make a total of 2,104,023 bushels. There were 
462,000 bushels of wheat, 965,954 of corn, 181,909 of 
oats, and 194,000 of barley, There were also 88,000 
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bushels of flaxseed, which if added to the total grain 
and flour, would make the receipts of a single day 
foot up 2,192,023 bushels. This is the largest receipt 
of grain by water in twenty-four hours at that port, 
and estimated to be the largest at any lake port. 


The whaleback boats have now been on the lakes 
five years, and during that time not one has been 
wrecked by storms, and the barges have shown that 
they can outlive a gale which breaks up every tow in 
its path. The assertion has lately been made that 
whalebacks were structurally weak. According to 
the foregoing fact such a statement does such a re- 
markably successful type of boat a material injustice. 


A grain blockade developed the last of October at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and boats were compelled to await 
their turn at the elevators. On October 23 forty-seven 
cargoes were waiting to be unloaded. ‘The grain 
could not be sent out as fast as it came in, partly be- 
cause there was a scarcity of canal boats and the rail- 
roads had allowed their cars to be scattered when 
comparatively, few of them were needed during the 
summer. 


The test recently made on the Beauharnais Canal of 


' the closing of the lock gates by electric motors has 


proved successful, and it has been decided to adopt 
the electric power for the lock gates of the nearly 
completed Soulanges Canal on the St. Lawrence River. 
It has been found, wherever electricity has been used 
for closing the lock gates, that the operation which 
formerly took four men four minutes to accomplish 
can now be completed by the motors with the greatest 
ease in about one minute. 


During the month of October the movement of 
grain vessels from the ports of California en route for 
Europe was not as rapid as expected. An average of 
a cargo clearance each day was not made. This is 
accounted for, however, by the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the English market. The net decline for the 
month was fully 6 pence (12 cents) per quarter. Be- 
tween the Ist of July and the 31st of October there 
were 93 ships cleared with grain from California direct 
for Europe. With four unreported vessels that cleared 
in June and two in November there are nearly 100 
carges now on their way to Europe. From the first 
of November arrivals in Europe are expected to be 
frequent. 


ratest “Decisions. 


Action Against Carriers for Loss of Goods. 


In an action for the loss of goods a petition alleging 
that the goods had been delivered to a railway com- 
pany and were in its custody, by virtue of a contract 
of shipment, and that while in its custody they were 
destroyed by fire, is sufficient, without any allegation 
as to the issuance of a bill of lading.—WMartin vs. Ft. 
Worth & D. C. R. Co., Court of Civil Appeals of Ter., 
22 8. W. Rep. 1007. 


Right of Principal to Trace Fund Received from 
= Sale of Goods. 


Where a commission merchant deposits in a bank 
the proceeds of goods shipped to him for sale, and 
dies, insolvent, before remitting to the shipper the 
amount due him, the shipper is entitled to satisfaction 
of his claim out of the fund to the merchant’s credit, 
as against the claim of the bank on an unmatured 
note discounted by it for the merchant.—Z#vwart vs. 
Bank of Monroe, Supreme Court of New York, 23 N. Y. 
Supp. 1124. 


Authority of Agent to Bind Principal. 


Where a principal authorized a broker to sell 1,600 
bushels of barley, at $1.50 per hundred pounds, net, 
in Detroit, Mich., a contract of sale by the broker at 
80 cents per bushel of 48 pounds, to be delivered in 
New York at the rate of 2,000 bushels per week, pay- 
ment to be made as soon as each shipment should ar- 
rive, is not within the authority and cannot be en- 
forced against the principal.—WNester os. Craig, Su- 
preme Court of N. Y., 23 N. Y. Supp. 948. 


Liability of Telegraph Company for Delay. 


In the case of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany vs. Lyman, the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas 
held that the acceptance of a dispatch by a telegraph 
company from a connecting line in the usual course 


_ of business, for transmission over its own line, creates 


an implied contract with the addressee, to exercise 
reasonable diligence in transmitting the message to 
its destination, and delivering it to the addressee, and 
it is liable to him for negligence in failing to do so. 


An elevator at Ellsworth, Minn., on October 25 was 
loaded with 65,000 bushels. of 40 cent barley. This 
would have entailed, if marketed at that time, a net 
loss of $4,000, 


OMMENT. 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN FAT HOGS, 


‘If the price of corn continues to be good, and wha@at 
low, it will bring about a revolution in making pork, 
for wheat will be more largely fed than ever. As we 
have already stated some care and caution should be 
exercised in this new feeding. Cornmeal mixed with 
chopped wheat is no doubt better than wheat alone. 
The present price of hogs in Chicago market is 6 
cents, which on the above basis would make wheat 
worth $1.35 per bushel.—/ndiana Farmer. 


FARMERS WANT TO SPECULATE WITH OTHER MEN’S MONEY, 


We do not believe that the appeal of the wheat men 
to wholesalers to carry country merchants in the in- 
terest of the farmers should receive favorable consid- 
eration. Both wholesaler and retailer have suffered 
enough already and there is no good reason why they 
should enter into a combine to force the price of 
wheat above the market price. The farmer is always 
slow, always expects a fictitious price and has already 
held wheat that could have been sold to good advan- 
tage. Let the wheat move and let the money be put 
in circulation for the benefit of trade.— TZ rade Regis- 
ter, Seattle. 


MINNESOTA STATE ELEVATOR CASE, 


Judge Willis decided the case brought to enjoin the 
railway and warehouse commission from building the 
elevator provided for by. the last session of the legisla- 
ture against the plaintiff. He held that this is a 
legitimate exercise of the police power of the state, 
whose exercise is left to the discretion of the legisla- 
ture. The police power is getting to be a very elastic 
term, andif it continues to give such proofs of its 
elasticity, it will in time stretch to cover any invasion 
of the rights of the citizen which may seem desirable 
to that imperial and autocratic body, the legislature. 
—St. Paul Globe. 


ROOT CROPS FOR FEEDING, 


Root crops are cutting more of a figure in the econ- 
omy of the farm in this country each year. Dairy- 
men and sheep breeders have found that the feeding 
of roots is a decided advantage in their business, and 
feeders of fat stock are awakening to the fact that the 
putting on of flesh can be done better by a mixed ra- 
tion than by the use of grain alone. A stockman 
with a liberal supply of mangels, turnips, carrots, 
etc., isin much better position to feed to advantage 
than if he had nothing but grain to depend upon. 
After a crop of roots is once harvested and conven- 
iently stored it is easily fed. If only enough are se- 
cured to afford a change in the bill of fare occasion- 
ally the benefits will be great enough to pay for the 
trouble and time in securing them. In many of the 
foreign countries feeders do not think their stores of 
feed for the winter complete without the root cellars 
or bins are full.— National Stockman, 


DEMAND FOR FEEDING CATTLE IN NEBRASKA, 


For feeders there has been an unusual demand for 
the last six weeks. It seemed to be impossible to get 
enough to supply the demand. This demand comes 
principally from Nebraska and Iowa. The farmers 
are doing most of the buying. They have their cribs 
still well filled with old corn, and the prospect is 
good for a big crop of the new. These facts, together 
with the belief that corn-fed cattle will bring a good 
round price in the spring, has stimulated an army of 
them to reach out and gather in all the feeders they 
can get hold of. In speaking of the demand for feed- 
ers, astockman said: “It was about three years ago 
that the farmers became disgusted with the feeding 
business and began selling off all their heifers as well 
as steers. It got so there was no money in feeding, 
and the corn was hauled off to market as soon as it 
was picked. But things have changed since then, 
and the farmer can now see more money in fattening 
«a bunch of three-year-olds than he can in selling his 
corn.’’—Omaha Bee. 


TRIALS OF HAY EXPORTERS. 


It is stated by shippers here that a number of con- 
tracts made by Liverpool and London firms were re- 
pudiated when the hay arrived at destination, on the 
flimsiest pretexts imaginable. This is usually the 
case when the English market goes the wrong way, so 
that those who sell direct on a c.i.f. basis are no bet- 
ter off than those who ship on consignment, if indeed 
they fare as well. If one-half be true that is alleged 
against hay men on the other side, their idea of com- 
mercial probity is certainly not of the highest order. 
Of course considerable hay has been sent to men on 
the other side who should never have solicited a bale. 
Some of these firms were compelled to put it into the 
hands of regular handlers of hay before they could 
work it off, thus entailing double commissions for the 
consignors on thisside. Then again in other instances 


the returns were so glaringly unfair that suits were 
taken out in England by parties on this side to recover 
their just dues. Some of our exporters have had to 
pay pretty dearly for their initiation fees, in order to 
duly qualify them for taking their degrees as export- 
ers of dried grass.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


A LOWER WEIGHT FOR SMALL CARS. 


We are in receipt of numerous complaints from 
shippers bearing on the shortage of box cars, at the 
busy season of the year, that will hold the minimum 
weight required by railroad companies. The required 
weight is 20,000 pounds, but it is impossible to load 
that amount of hay into the short cars, 16,000 pounds 
being about the limit. If the railroad companies 
will not furnish large cars they should make the min- 
imum 16,000 when short cars have to be used, anyway. 
This, we think, would be no more than just or right. 
And we suggest that shippers might, with a little con- 
certed action, bring enough pressure to get some satis- 
faction on this line.-—Haymen’s Gazette. 


CANALS, 


A strong public feeling is rising all over the com- 
mercial world in favor of canals for transportation 
service, especially for all kinds of heavy, bulky 
freight. Inthe previous history of such transporta- 
tion lines the slow speed of vessels on such waterways 
has been a main standing strong objection, and when 
railroads were brought into common use in transpor- 
tation service against canals the water routes were 
shelved, and for a good many years past the canal sys- 
tem has been kept in the background as a transporta- 
tion system. Within the past few years it has been 
plainly demonstrated that the waterways and the 
railroads will both be needed from this time forward 
to handle with promptness the enormously heavy in- 
ternal commerce that is now rapidly swelling in our 
country. As to the matter of canal boat speed, the 
canal prisms can be constructed in a manner to allow 
canal boats in a common way to make just as great 
speed as is commonly made by the freight trains on 
the railroads.—Drover’s Journal. 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


A. F. Brown, Sibley, Ia. 

L. G. Vincent, Odell, Ill. 

A. Poliakoff, Moscow, Russia. 

B. Irwin of Oakes & Irwin, Decatur, Ill. 

Geo. Gardiner of J. J. Blackman & Co., New York 
City. 

D. A. Robinson of Simpson & Robinson Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Wm. Ebert, representing 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. Prinz of Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

N. E. Sherer, Minneapolis, Minn., representing S, 
Howes, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

David Greene, secretary and treasurer Case Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, O. 

L. 8S. Hogeboom, Minneapolis, Minn., representing 
the Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Mich. 

W. W. Huntley of Huntley, Cranson & Hammond 
and Huntley & Hammond, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


the Edw. P. Allis Co., 


SEED EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that clover, cotton, flaxseed or linseed, timothy and 
all other seeds valued at $853,739-were exported dur- 
ing September, against exports valued at $513,614 in 
September, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September the exports of seeds were valued at 
$2,499,749, compared with*amounts valued at $3,021,- 
173 exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. Clover aggregating 4,027,054 pounds were ex- 
ported in September, against 59,840 pounds in Sep 
tember, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September 7,281,049 pounds were exported, com- 
pared with 6,083,157 pounds exported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. There was no cotton 
seed exported in September, and none in September, 
1892; and during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember 2,039,251 pounds were exported, compared 
with 6,998,982 pounds exported during the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. 

Flaxseed or linseed aggregating 278,076 bushels was 
exported in September, against 395,328 bushels in 
September, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September 821,684 bushels were exported, com- 
pared with 1,783,813 bushels exported during the cor- 
responding months of 1892. Timothy seed amounting 
to 319,880 pounds was exported in»September, com- 
pared with 305,004 pounds exported in September, 
1892; and during the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember 5,759,930 pounds were exported, compared 
with 7,328,449 pounds exported during the corre 
sponding months of 1892. 
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THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


BaRLEY AT CuicaGo.—H. Mueller & Co. report the barley 
market for the past 30 days, very steady although receipts 
have been very liberal. The thin light weight goods sold well 
to feed dealers at from 85(@40 cents per bushel, and there seems 
to be a ready outlet for such goods, and considerable is said to 
be for export. Malting grades have ranged from 40(@55 cents 
from common to choice, and above for fancy. Receipts lately 
have been much smaller, but demand also less active as sbip- 
ments by water cannot be made much longer. If receipts do 
not become excessive we look for a steady market for the next 
30 days. 

Hay av LovutsviLLe.—Callahah & Sons report the following 
as the condition of the hay market at Louisville, Ky., for week 
ending November 11: ‘‘We cannot note any improvement in 
the condition of the hay market during the past week. Re- 
ceipts of hay have continued liberal, and some difficulty has 
experienced in selling the lower grades of hay, and there is a 
decidedly lower tendency on these grades. When it comes to 
first-class timothy hay we report a steady demand, and prices 
have been pretty well sustained on these grades. We quote 
No. 1 ruling $12@12.50; No. 2$10@11; mixed hay $8@9. No 
demand for Prairie hay.” 

Hay at Curcaco,—M. M, Freeman & Co. report the hay 
market during the past month as ruling steady, and without 
material changes, prices not varying over 50 cents per ton. 
Offerings of both timothy and prairie are liberal, and have been 
so continuously, and it is wonderful how absorbent our mar- 
ket is to take it all, for comparatively little of it is shipped out. 
Prices current November 11, are as follows: Trmoray.—No. 
1 $10!g@11; No. 2$91¢@10; mixed $8@9. Pr: Choice 
lowa Upland $814 (@8%4 ; good Iowa Upland $7!4(@8 ; good feed- 
ing hay $6144@7. Srraw.—Rye $714; oat and wheat $5. In- 
dications are that the values will rule comparatively low this 
fall and winter, as the crop has been large, and the financial 
conditions are such as ito, oftentimes, compel its shipment 
when the market is not in favorable condition. 


WEEKLY GRAIN Report oF L. NorMAN & Co. L®ID., 
London, Eng., October 30. We have again to report dull and 
quiet markets. Notwithstanding the low values now ruling, 
operators have no inclination to speculate, and confine their 
attention to the heavy stocks on hand, which continue abnor- 
mally heavy. Until these stocks are considerably reduced 
they must naturally act as acheck to any improvement, and 
the general impression in grain circles here is that values will 
not improve until after Christmas. American markets still 

fail to give any assistance to this side, remaining in a weak and 
unsettled state. This willno doubt continue until the visible 
supply somewhat decreases, and the silver question is finally 
settled. In the meantime their wheats are held too high for 
this market, restricting the export business, and buyers here 
continue to turn their attention to the Russian wheats, which 
are offering much cheaper, and in which a large trade is being 
done to Liverpooland London. Business in Canadian grain is 
restricted owing to searcity of freight. Shippers offer but 
sparingly, and hold values far above buyers’ ideas, thus pre- 
venting any chance of business in this Class of grain. Harp 
MANITOBAS. 7 eiemly held, but meet with little demand. Early 
in the week 27s ¢. i. f. London was taken for No. 1 Novem- 
ber shipment, but sellers have ie raised their pa a 
and hold for 27s 6d to 27s 9d e. i. f. with buyers at 27s to 2' 

3d. Harp DuLuTus. be has passed during the week 
at 26s 10d, and 27s ce. i. f. London. To-day shippers ask 27s 
9d ¢. i. f. October, November, but no buyers thereat. Ma1zzE.— 
Good inquiry and dearer. Business has been done during the 
week from 19s 74¢d to 20s—the latter price being paid to-day. 
BARLEY.—English malting barley has ruled somewhat quieter 
this week, but grinding qualities continue firm for shipment, 
although dull on passage. Californian brewing would come at 
23s 3d c. i. f. per 448 pounds. PrAs.—Steady, but shippers 
hold values above the market, and business is restricted. To 
London sellers ask 25s 6d, with buyers at 25s. Liverpool and 
Glasgow show no change. Oats.—Firm. No. 2 Mixed Amer- 
ican are quoted at 16s 6d, but buyers do not respond. Cana- 
dians not offering. Hay.—Business has been confined to par- 
cels near at hand, forward shipments being somewhat neg- 
lected. For shipments November, March sellers ask £5 5s to 
£5 3s 6d with buyers at £5 0s 6d to £5 5s. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


The total value of the breadstuffs imported during 
September was $51,552, compared with an amount 
valued at $76,937 imported =during September, 1892; 
and during the nine months ending with September 
breadstuffs valued at $1,190,607 were imported, com- 
pared with an amount valued at $1,729,962 imported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. Barley 
amounting to 4,780 bushels was imported during Sep- 
tember, against 2 27,927 bushels in September preced- 
ing; and during the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber 780,785 bushels were imported, against 932,478 
bushels in the corresponding months of the year pre- 
ceding. There were 1,722 bushels of corn imported 
during the nine months ending with September, com- 
pared with 880 bushels during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 

Oats aggregating 17,088 bushels were imported dur- 
ing the nine months ending with September, com- 
pared with 14,396 bushels imported in the same months 
preceding. There were 8,505 bushels of rye imported 
during the nine months ending with September, com- 
pared with 110 bushels imported during the same 
months of 1892. ,. Wheat amounting to 275 bushels 
was imported in Se meats against 16,783 bushels in 
September, 1892; and there were 302 920 bushels im- 
ported during the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, compared with 1,022,389 bushels in the same 
months of 1892, Wheat flour amounting to 290 bar- 
rels was imported during the nine months ending 


with September, compared with 495 barrels imported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Of imported barley we re-exported 28,983 bushels 
during the nine months ending with September, com- 
pared “with 86,505 bushels re-exported during the same 
months of the year preceding. No oats were re-ex- 
ported in the nine months ending with September, 
against 3,073 bushels during the corresponding months 
preceding. Norye was re-exported during the nine 
months ending with September, compared with 4,175 
bushels in the same period of the year preceding. 
Wheat aggregating 197,177 bushels was re-exported 
during the nine months ending with September, com- 
pared with 1,740,907 bushels re-exported during the 
corresponding months of the year preceding, 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that. hay aggregating 4,185 tons, valued at $38,336, was 
imported in September, against 5,059 tons, valued at 
$50,126, in September preceding; and during the nine 
months ending with September 78,248 tons, valued at 
$725,942, were rhs Mier compared with 59,253 tons, 
valued at $584,247, during the corresponding months 
preceding. 

Hay amounting to 2,845 tons, valued at $44,749, was 
exported during September, against 2,564 tons, valued 
at $39,934, in September preceding; and during the 
nine months ending with September 29,831 tons, 

valued at $477,591, were exported, compared with 26,- 
233 tons, valued at $430,135, exported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. 

Of imported hay 9 tons, valued at $95, were re-ex- 
ported during September, against none re-exported in 
September, 1892; and during the nine months ending 
with September 120 tons, valued at $1,125, were re-ex- 
ported, compared with 151 tons, valued at $1,387, re- 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY CC COMPANY. 


General offices: 160 and 172 Adams street, Chicago. 
Industrial Department. : 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany’s 6,150 miles of road traverses a vast territory, 
rich in all the resources that insure industrial success. 

The industrial department is conversant with the 
iron, coal, lamber and tanbark, the water power (both 
river and artesian) for factory and electric power pur- 
poses, the markets, the transportation and financial 
facilities, and other interests on the line pertaining to 
industrial development, and disseminates information 
concerning same. 

A number of new factories have been induced to lo- 

sate—largely through the instrumentality of this com- 
pany—at enterprising towns on its lines. 

As the interest of the company is to secure the loca- 
tion of industries at places where the surroundings 
will insure their permanent success, the information 
furnished a particular industry is pertinent and _ re- 
liable. 

In the Eastern states, and in other parts of the 
world, factories are so congested and distant from 
the actual market as to result in fierce and destructive 
competition. That the West is taking a place as 
one of the great manufacturing territories of the 
world is forcibly impressing itself upon discerning 
and enterprising manufacturers. Steps should be 
taken by such while the field is as yet not fully covered, 
and while inducements are still being offered to locate 
in the West. 

Individuals or companies wishing to embark capital 
in Western industry can find a profitable field. 

For particulars relative to industri a advantages on 
the line, address 


Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, 
C., M. & St. P. Ry., 160 Adams street, Chicago, Il. 


B. & 0S NEW THROUGH LINE. 


THE IMMENSE TRAFFIC INCIDENT TO 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The management of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road is preparing for an immense business in 1893, 
while the World’s Fair is open in Chieago.. The ter- 
minals at Chicago are capable of accommodating a 
much heavier traffic than is now being done, and im- 
portant changes are being arranged for the handling 
of very heavy freight and passenger business to the 
West from New York, Philadelphia and _ Balti- 
more. New equipment for largely increased pas- 
senger business and an extensive stock of freight 
cars have been ordered. The various roads of the 
system will be improved by straightened lines, re- 
duced grades, extra side tracks and interlocking 
switches. The new line between Chicago Junction 
and Akron has shortened. the distance between Chi- 
cago and tidewater twenty-five miles, and between 
Pittsburg and Chicago fifty-eight miles. 

The distance between Chicago and Pittsburg and 
Chicago and Cleveland by the construction of the 
Akron line and the acquisition of the Pittsburg & 
Western line and the Valley Railroad of Ohio is about 
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the same as via the Lake Shore from Cleveland to 
Chicago, and by the Pennsylvania from Pittsburg to 
Chicago. The alignment is to be changed and grades 
reduced to a maximum of twenty-six feet. It is ex- 
pected that within twelve months the old Baltimore 
& Ohio through line between Chicago and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean will have passed away and the new line via 
Pittsburg be established, with no greater grades or 
curvature than on any of the trunk lines. 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburg to meet 
improvements making west of Pittsburg. These im- 
provements will consist of additional second and third 
tracks, a general correction of the alignment and 
completion of the double track on the Metropolitan 
Branch. Itis expected that the new through line 
will be ready simultaneously with the completion of 
the Belt Line through the city of Baltimore, which is 
intended to unite the Washington branch with the 
Philadelphia division and do away with the present 
line via Locust Point. Forty new and powerful loco- 
motive engines were added to the equipment during 
the last two months, and others are in process of con- 
struction. The permanent improvements now under 
way and in contemplation involve the expenditure of 
some $5,000,000.— Baltimore American. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
- DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 

Rogpryson’s TELEGRAPH CreHEeR.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
$1.50; leather... . .. 82.00 

Weicu Booxs.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 

CLARK’s VEsT-PockET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels.:any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84 inches, 16 pages. 
Tea therettes accra eeg ete Fekete shane ics eae 

Kinestery’s Directory is the only complete work 
containing the name and address of every firm en- 
gaged in the following lines of business: Milling, 
grain, flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, 
fruit and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and 
poultry. Over 500 pages, octavo, substantially bound 
in cloth. Indispensable to-those who wish to reach 
the lines of business named above. Price....... $3.50 


TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DrrecToRY TO New ENG- 
LAND TRADE.—A new guide to carload buyers of grain 
throughout New England. A list of those engaged in 
the grain, feed and flour trade. Western grain ship- 
pers and millers wishing to do business in this terri- 
tory will find this directory invaluable. The telegraph 
cipher has met with favor and is highly recommended 
by users. In fact the code part of the book is con- 
sidered by many shippers superior to any other in 
use. It is modern and practical, a great money saver 
and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound in ib 
3 ae oe OL OO 


Pounps to BusnEeis.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Each book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘‘Oats,”’ 
$1.00; ‘“‘Bar.ey,’’ $1.00; ‘‘Corn anp Ryg,’’ $1.00. 
“Phe sete .%;. 5). 


Davis Cunt TABLES. enone tables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce, weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 82, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a new 
publication,.and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 

cations. Price. . .- 81.25 


CLARK’S GRAIN Cane. his work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in- 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. Price.,...............81.50 


For any of the above, address 
MircHeui Bros. Co., 184 ‘and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but asingle addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

E. D. Davis, Room 63, Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


DEMUTH CHECK BEAMS. 


We don’t know of a better proof of the value of 
Demuth’s Check Scale Beams than the fact that as 
conservative a concern as the Detroit Union Depot 
Elevator Company, after using these beams in their 
new elevator, shipped all the beams in their old ele- 
vator to the factory and had them changed to Check 
Beams. Anda number of other elevators have done 
the same thing. These beams are furnished only with 
Fairbanks’ Scales. For circulars giving full particu- 
lars address 

J. A. DemutH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 

Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged 
in the following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 
and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. Over 500 pages 
octavo, substantially bound in cloth. Indispensable 
to those who wish to reach the lines of business 
named above. Price $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Address 

LEE KinesubBy & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 

Jennings’ New England Telegraph Cipher and Di- 
rectory contains the names of 1,400 carload buyers of 
flour, grain, feed, etc., which alone is worth five times 
the price of the book. Many of the principal millers 
and shippers West, jobbers and retailers East are 
using the ‘‘Cipher.’’ As to its merits see circular is- 
sued November 1, showing names of firms using the 
Cipher. Sent on application. Cipher is pocket size, 
nicely bound in morocco. Price $3.00. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Address 

Henry JENNINGS, 613 Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One good No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner 
combined. Nearly as good as new. Address 
W. R. Nowets & Son, Rensselaer, Ind. 


AKRON ENGINE FOR SALE. 

One Akron Slide-valve Engine, cylinder 16x30, for 
sale. This engine shows by cards taken that it has 
developed 124-horse power. Rated capacity 80 to 100- 
horse power with steam at 80 pounds. Guaranteed in 
perfect working order. We have purchased another 
engine of the same parties, of larger capacity, so as to 
handle our electric light department, which has been 
added to the oatmeal business. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Prompt shipment. Address 

MuscaTINE OATMEAL Company, Muscatine, Ia, 


KANSAS ELEVATOR. 


Will sell or trade elevator in state of Kansas, in 


good condition; in a good part of the state; three 
railroads. Will sell for cash or trade for stock of 


Address 
H. C. RuneEr, Nokomis, Ill. 


goods or land in Illinois. 


SPLENDID SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCH. 


A splendid sheep and cattle ranch for sale with about 
1,000 cattle and 3,000 sheep; fine water, good build- 
ings, rich meadow land; unlimited range, always a 
payer. Address 

O. M. Hopkins, 
Grand Forks, N. D 


STANDARD RUBBER BELTING. 


A large lot of extra standard Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, at 70 per cent. discount off list. Freight pre- 
paid to points east of the Mississippi River on lots of 
one hundred pounds and upward. Address 

R. B. Corsert, 5 North Second street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


attorney and investment agent, 


GRAIN AND STOCK LANDS FOR SALE. 
Safe and profitable investments in the grain and 
stock lands of Central South Dakota, in the Missouri 
River country and tributary to the capital of the 
state; selected lands, $5 to $10 per acre. Address 
Wiiiiam W. Waite & Co., Blunt, S. D. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

One No. 3 Barnard & Leas Warehouse Dustless 
Wheat Separator and one No. 5 Excelsior Oat Clipper, 
Separator and Grader combined; both machines in 
good condition, about as good as new, for sale cheap 


Address ' 
Irvine W. Fox, Rochester, Minn. 


SECOND HAND BOILERS CHEAP. 
Three second-hand horizontal tubular boilers nearly 
as good as new, 4 feet in diameter, 12 feet 9 inches 


long, with 48 3-inch tubes, with all fixtures and cast- 


ings complete. One single boiler and two in a pair. 
Cheap. Address 
J.S. Munpy, Newark, N. J. 
SECOND-HAND CORN AND COB CRUSHER. 
One R. C. McCulley No. 24 Corn and Cob Crusher, 
with shaft seven feet long and coupling; 42x5 pulley, 
hopper and press pulley, all complete, ready to set up; 
drives from above, runs 30 to 60 revolutions and pre- 
pares corn and cobs for burrs, at 30 to 40 bushels per 
hour, using 4 to l-horse power; does not leave all the 
cobs to the last, but thoroughly mixes it; is a high- 
class crusher and cost $24 new at Lancaster, Pa.; is 
as good as new, and will sell all complete for $20.f. o. 
b., Covington, O. Would cost new $35. Address 
J. B. Kinvewu, Box 392, Covington, Ohio. 


FOR SATE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C, & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS& CO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218La Salle St., > CHICACO. 


BAGS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlaps and Cotton Bags, Twine, ote 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III, 


|ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


evel Co, 


ses BU Ale, 


GOAL ~ 


MCOKE: 
ORIAs 


ap 


& ww 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
SMITH, HIPPEN & CO., 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
PEORIA, ILL, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WHY NOT? Ship your Grain 


and Hay to a Strictly Commission 


veoee, COLLINS & CO, 


REFERENCES: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Market National Bank, 
Commercial Agencies. 


PEORIA COMMISSION Co., 
(INCORPORATED $10,000.00) 
SPBCIALTIEBS: 


Distillery and Horse Hay, 


806-808 South Adams Street, - PEORIA, ILL. 


<PV>F,H, Peavey & Co, 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


T. D. RANDALL, ESTABLISHED 1852. . BRIDGE, 


T. D. RANDALL & Co.,, 


GEN BRAT 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 South Water Street, CHICAGO. 


GEO. 8 


H. B, SHANES. Established 1873. S. H. PHinurps. 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, 


Hay, Corn, Oats, Bran, Chops, 
Flour and Corn Meal. 


306 Front Street, Memphis, Tenn 
Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. 
CASH ADVANCES ON B. OF L, 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros., Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. 


COMMISSION 
14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, 


Correspondence and consignments solicited, 
Market reports furnished on application, Mention this paper, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


INES 


Cable Address 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


: . § Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
BE vENENORE=") PHILADELPHIA. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. | 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


E, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRIcH, JR. 
E.R. ULRICH & SON, 
Western Grain Merchants | 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 
4lso Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. levators and Storage aiong the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. E Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St, L. C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 
Illinois. 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 

SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS. 
[ys Ps CO Re A DO | 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z BARTLRTT, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Oareful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
CS Sa ee 


EsTABLISHED 1861, 


EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY. 
Commission Merchant 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
N.Y. CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER and W. SHORE R. R. HAY DBPONS. 


.' No.1 N. VY. Hay Exchange, (wr 
OFFICE: (33d St. and llth Avenue, { NEW YORK. 


JAMES R. TURNER. 


ISAAC H. REED & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLOUR and CRAIN, 


222 Produce Exchange, - New Work City. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


D.C. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITISBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


CHBISTIAN F', MILLER, JOHN T, MORRIS 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Wheat, Corn Oats, Bran, Middlings, Screenings, 
Hay, Seeds, Beans, Peas and Corn Goods. 
95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, - NEW YORK. 


BELTZ BROS., 


SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILTON SHIVE, 
BROKER, 


Grain Shippers’«¢ Millers’ Agent 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(ST SE I OT 


TO 


P.B. & C. C. MILES, 
Commission Merchants, 


PEORIA, 
Established 1875. 


ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 


GEO. N. REINHARDT &CO.,, 


Melrose &tation, New York City. 


 _ evatoR 
a HAY 
wareHouse 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know t you have to offer. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JULIUS FLEISCHMANN. President, 
CASPER H. ROWE, Sec’y and Treas. 
W. W. GRANGER, Jr., Manager. 


UNION GRAIN & HAY CO, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Will buy or sell in any quantity (car lots only). Want all the Rye 
we can buy at market values. Write for quotations. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Cc R A | N 7 FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 

\ Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Manufacturers National Bank. 
| Merchants National Bank. 


LOUDON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


_ References: 


Will honor sight drafts for reasonable advance on consignment 
with bills of lading and certificates of weight and inspection attached 
Reference: Merchants’ National Bank. 


WILHELM MUHLE, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
Agent: 


Grain, Flour, Provisions, 
Mill F’eceed. 


Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


Corn, 


G. H. D. JOHNSON. E. P. BACON. G. W. POWERS. 


E.P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made. 

No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
Branch Offices: 
84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 30 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUY YOUR CRAIN 


FROM 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 
poses. We also handle mixed Corn. white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 
and Hay. Can ship any lines We *want your business. 
Send for prices. 


VOLLKOMMER, BLOOMINCDALE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS OF Hay, 


Kent Avenue and North Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and Commercial Agencies. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


L. M. WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. 


T. H. WILSON, Associate Manager. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y,, 


Grain, H 


SHIPPERS OF 


ay, Mill Feed, 


Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal, Chop Feed, Etc., Ete. 
PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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CORN wo FEED ROLLS "oasis. seer 
: 


FOUR SIZES: 6x12, Qxl4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, CMPLE Rage Sees 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL?) ovrans 
RELIABLE 


Weigh Accurately 
Register Correctly 


AN D cman, 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 


Fast Crinders. 
Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 
They Save Time, 


Power and =. S apply to 
Attention. CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE CO., 
SS eS S1lS Chamber<cf Commerce, Chicago, aa ig 
Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 
a: : THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 
<A ADDRESS 


T. 0. KriBourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: “I am grinding +5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


TRY US ON 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, Western Shellers and Gleaners 
BELTING, : 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS C0., 


Reliance Works, §§ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ELEVATORS. 


Do You Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


If so, you should advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 
If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR = GRAIN TRADE, 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They are low. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGINES = irirm3y > |The Warren Eye Protector 


AR ta Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pieneee Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 

i. Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 


Write for Catalogue. 


ying Cylinder made entirely of 
‘ he machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its operation, tae 
no attention. Double the capacity o 

any other Dryer sold for same price. 


areane Adjustment Mil 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every part of the grinding surfaces. Can be atarted or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley, 


Comprises all Recent improvements for 
i WV ig Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


ED ~ ~ 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


PRACTICAL. CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


a You Can Use Them, You Can Sell Them. 


”| If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib. 
Send for Prices, Freights, Etc. 


BOILERS. eu arc 
To get most reliable and Patented June 27, 1893. W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL, 
(Ke ae ae ae ee ae ee es re = ee ee Se re er re et me Se 


- best power for least money, 
send for pamphletand state “7 
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your wants to $< = s22s3 
AMES LEFFEL & CO., as) A ¥ o gubos 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or l10 Liberty StuN.V.City | pitented January 12, 1892, February 21,4893. zx g Megs | 
LE A LL aes 
Saves eyes harmless from dust or sun. Invalu- Li. . | ay B3 
A RA E R ICA N RA i ie L E R « | able in mills or for harvesters. Dors not obstruct (e] 5 B53 gs o 
PUBLISHED BY sight. By mail on receipt of 50 cents. § re) 7) oa se} EI Ae 
THE NOUS VERRONS CoO., P| 58883 
; MITCHELL BROS. CO , Chicago. SOLE MANUPACTORERS, i iid = é 3 gs 8 
$2.00 PER YEAR. P.O. Box 3273, - Boston, Mass. Agents Wanted Everywhe Information Furnishod$ Application, 
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IMPROVED CALDWELL Gasoline Engine 


GAS OB GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 
No Engineer! No Boiler! No Fire! No Smoke! No Ashes! 
Cost of fuel GUARANTEED not to exceed one cent per H. P. per hour. 


No Danger! 


OIL ann STEAM ENGINES 


From 1 to 100 Horse Power. 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets 
and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Crain Spouts, Etc. 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders. 


“THE RACIN E”’ 
Dustless Grain Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation and with Great 
Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and 
Indorsed by many of the largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


Made in different sizes to meet different 
requirements. 


Te RACINE HEAVY WAREHOUSE MILL 


Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with PATENT GOVERNOR PULLEYS, has an even 
and steady speed, is built extra heavy and ‘bolted throu ghout. 


This machine has large capacity and is 


more durable than any other Warehouse Mill made. 


JOHNSON & FIELD Co., RACINE, WIS. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


To the subscriber to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
who first cuts out and fills in the coupon given herewith and guesses nearest to 


The Amount of Wheat Exported from the United 


States during January, 
we will give the sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. 


Those who are now, or who become on or before January 1, 1894, subscribers 
to the only journal deyoted exclusively to the interests of the grain trade, will be 
privilege d to fill out as many blank tickets as they can secure from this journal 
and the AMIERICAN MILLER. No guesses will be accepted after January 1, 1894, 


No guesses will be accepted from anyone not a subscriber at the time the 
guess is sent in. 

The amount of wheat reported by the Bureau of Statistics, in its Feb- 
ruary report, to have been exported in the form of grain, not flour during January 
will be accepted as correct. 

The ticket will be published in each issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE and the AMERICAN MILLER published during the 


rest of 1893. 
[OUR GUESSING TICKET.] 


PRIZEGUESSING CONTEST, 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


ANERICANELEVATONG GRAM TRADE | 


[ AM A SUBSCRIBER FOR THE JOURNAL NAMED ABOVE 
AND THINK THAT DURING THE MONTH oF @ANUARY, 1894, THE UnirED 
OTATES WILL EXPORT BUSHELS 2, | 
WHEAT. THE AMOUNT REDORTED BY THE BUREAU OF OTATISTICS OF THE 
AGRI@ULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN ITS FEBRUARY REPORT TO BE ACCEPTED 
AS CORRECT. . 


(| ia bedian hes ieee seen 
AO ae 


Fill out the above ticket and send it to 


MITCHELL BROS. COQO., 184 Dearborn St. SCHICAGO, ILL 
\ 


C. D. HOLBROOK, 


DHALER IN 


GTall Elevator Machinery =«SIppue 


239 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis. 


SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, “Automatic” Power 
Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for kinds of Grain, Double 
and tee pe Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines, 

Carry in Stock full line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sproc ets, Elovator Boots, Tanks, 
Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Funning Mille, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Honse 
Powers, Extras of all kinds for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- 
form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and pe i Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars 

8 


Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Truc 


F. H. C, MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power 


Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 
tillery Works, Etc,, and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets. 


aa Bi, F. H. C. MEY, 
| 


64 to 68 Columbia St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue, 


li 
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<A B. DUTTON’S: 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USH IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’? TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
ADDRESS: 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 
AND 
POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY. 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 
SHOVELS. 

SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
PULLEYS. 


CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


HH W.CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 1383 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PUECEERS eG. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENGINES. 


2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER, === __ 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


’ od 


sje fs jr 


iii - 


JEFFREY 


Chain Belting. 


ALSO 


Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


RS or Ce a GD te  — 


- Send for Our 1893 Catalogue. 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS. 


The Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 


COLUMBUS OHIO. 


New York Branch, 163 Washington St. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 


Is the ONLY 
LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 
Steam Bollers, 
Removing all Im 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 

Boller, 


Everyone who Buys or Sells Grain should 
subscribe for the 


Amerivan Elevator 
And Grain Trade, 


Subscription Price only $1 per Year. 


WRITE TO 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. Publishers 


Thoroughly Tested 


OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


removed after the 
Heater had been run- 
ning two weeks. 

* Tilustrated Cata- 
alogues, 


Stilwell-Bi Bae & Smith-Vaile Co., 
DAYTON. OHIO. 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


EASTor ae 


pauors PA: 


CATALOGUES WALD ‘| — : ————— rr 


©M APPLICATION. 1 : =~ 
224 duastoint pao Building, 136 a iihaes Street, New York. 
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THE MorcaN OaT CLIPPER. 


mr oy a 


mh 


if i i. = pb pa— 


: in 
| czy : a & o ul . The best on the market. Has 
eae | ee lavekk “came ereaace te eee 
i} — clipping and requires less power 
p= | than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


ft 


i | 
Len i 


ci 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MILVW AUKEE, Wis. 


$22. OO = oO $1.00 


—— FOR —— 


E3-@) i 
FOR ONE YEAR 


You can get such value nowhere 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


else for your money. Many readers 
want a paper that comes twice a 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. month. THE AMERICAN MILL- 
__ |ER and THE ELEVATOR are| ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper a | 
could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in your DESIOess Each Number Contains 40 Pages 


of Valuable Matter. 
Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDEESS, Two a; a Month. the field, 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 


) 2 GD P ——) OS C—) ._. 0 —) | ts 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TraveE is the only paper of its class in 
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Light running. Easily managed. 
Lange Gaoeehy 22 5 Seal vower. Poa Feed Roller Mill in an elevator makes many a 


For ro years the best feed and meal grinder made. 


dollar for its owners: that would otherwise slip by them; 
it costs nothing extra for help and but little for fuel, 
\ yet is always ready to grind a grist or a carload of choice 
’ i | feed or fine cornmeal: When you are buying, buy the 
| very best machine made for the work--and that is our 


22S PTE sSqSeuycegore: 


Willford Three Roller Mill. 


Three sizes: 30, 60, 125 bushels per hour, using 4, 7 and 10 
horse power, respectively. 


= lbsetts a MON EY 
a PEN CAN NOT. 
SHAR aUe 
YOUR ey 
Ee SS BETTER. 
<a ROLLS. ————_—___—__— 
Dac ee SSeS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
Or, if no maid shall praise his worth, Or, that some mighty warrior, soldier brave, 
He dreams that, far acros3 the sea, Will cry, “‘Though next day I be dead, 
Some man or woman, girl or boy, Now, while 1 have my life and health, 
Will welcome him most joyfully. Give me my Willford-ground corn bread. ” 
a. Q FIRST-CLASS SCREENINGS MILL. sph LCP SA a 
For pamphlet and particulars write to WILLFORD LIGHT RUNNING 3S > 
s PATENTED. 
Willford & Northway Mis, C0., Minneapolis, Minn, Solid cast iron frame. Solid, strong, durable. 
MILL BUILDERS, MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, A great worker and easily managed. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Link Chain, Ete. 


THE CHELEBRATED 


FOR GRINDING A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN. GLEANERS 


a | Over-Blast Suction Rete THE 


y 6 STANDARD 
Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, Bar- AN ie jedi 
ley, etc., there is, we believe, z pante 2 

no machine equal in capacity, % : 

in quality of work and in du- Grain 
rability to the Cleaned 


to a 


Six-Roll “=@ 
Corn» Feed Mill. 


capacities to accommoc late the 


largest Elevator and Flouring 

Mills, or small Warehouses 

for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 

Heads, Boots, Belts, Buckets, Bolts, Power and 

Transmission Machinery, Complete Power 

Plants and Ceneral Furnishings, we can supply 

promptly and at reasonable prices. 


and Dustless Separators, both 
; Under and Over-Biast. 
THE JNO. T. NOYE MFG. CO., 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


———— 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


AP. Diekey Mis. Co, 


RACINE, WIS. 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


We invite er of our designs and sige a ee eels 


the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXGHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J, A. CAMPBELL & SON,, 


3117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


Cc. M, SECKNER, Prest. J, H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE SEGKNER GONTRAGTING GO., 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 


79-81 Dearborn Street, 
1284 AND 1235 UNITY BUILDING, 


Telephone 5035 Main. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


441 New York Life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
DO WITHOUT THE 


A MILL Pa 
A MILL 


IF YOU ARE A MILLWRIGHT, 
AMERICAN MILLER. 


Subscription Price, ’ 
Only $2.00 Per Year. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, al te and eee a: Elevators. 


CLypDE T. CAMPBELL 


MITCHELL BROS, CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| [SIMPSON & ROBINSON 6O., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 
Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Our Single Leg Rope Drive | The Simpson Double Jointed 
reduces Distributing Spouts 
fire risk and friction. | economize space and labor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


{Me GTS Lngrvet Dist Coles 


215 Flour Exchange. - 


Most Complete, as it is framed and 
ready for connection to and from spouts. 


33 Will not Choke, Clog or Dough, 


as it nas no valves or internal machinery. 


Cheapest, as it requires no expert labor 
to set it. 


Most Efficient, as it has double vac- 
uum chambers which settle practically 
all dust. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED SOLELY BY 


) Western Mill Machinery Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


Sole MAEHERS OF: 
STEVENS’ IMPROVED DUST COLLECTOR. 
STEVENS’ WHEAT ENDER AND BRUSH 
FINISHER. F 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE COMBINED OAT 
CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. 


~="RELIANCE 


A FERFECT 


BOILER FEEDER. 


HUNDREDS INSOSr: 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 
Get Special Circular from 


DECATUR NOVELTY WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL. 


WESTERN IRON & SUPPLY CO., JAMES B. CLOW & SON, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


Fe RETA 


Ese METAL CO: 


RELIANCE. 


SUBSCRIBE | 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN MILLER, 


PUBLISHED BY 
MITCHELL BROS. 00., Chicago 


$2.co PER ANNUM. 
#1,00 for Six Months. 
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Established 1828. 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Manufacturing Agent and General Manager. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 
Vulcanized Rubber Goods 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Rubber 
Hose, 
Valves, 
Rings, 
Tubing. 


Rubber 
Belting, 
Packings, 
Gaskets, 
Springs, 


BES 


Wet 72 Ves 


Bia 
—- ———— PLLA, 
—— 


256, 258 AND 260 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
100 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SALESROOMS: 


14 North 4th St., tas Pa. 161-165 W. Pear! St., Cincinnati, O. 9th St. & Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
da , 109 Madison St., Chica cago, Il 1221 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. ea 407 Market St., Sap Francisco, Cal, 
268-270 East 4th St., St. Paul. 7 & 139 S. Meridian St., Ind’ polis, Ind, 


150 Water St., Cleveland, 0. 


JAMES STEWART & CO. 


Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our work in 1892 was as follows: 


1,000,000-bushel elevator, pee Sede Texas, 
for Galveston Wharf 
400,000-bushel elevator. oA Orleans, La., 
for Illinois Central R’y Co., 
with 1,255 ft, belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
100,000- ne eine house, Coffeyville, Kan., 
for Mo. :. R’y Co. 
125, Gapbeese) Aaa elevator, St. Louis, 
for Mound City Paint & Color Co., 


500,000-bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 
for Texas & Pacific R’y Co., 
with 700 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
150,0(0-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 
for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 
100,000-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 
for Gregg Bros. 
100,000- bushel transfer elevator, St. Louis, 
for Lewis-Sharpe Com, Co. 


57,000-bushel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo., for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS. 


COMPLETE GUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting, 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Lge 
PS wy 
weed 


5,000-bushel 


= Scarce 8 MARMON: CO 


aPRaP ah add Pes Neal alas es sh RaP Nal tases Phd Ns RaP AP nha st E™ 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


ba dal dal del del al dal allah Le el de del el el el lah aha a 


ADDRESS 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
RAIN ELEVATORS. 


28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 


St. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


D U ST! DUST! 
Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 


protects the nore and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 
elevators and every industry 
where dust is ae 
@e Perfect protection with 

fect ventilation. Nickel-p’ ated 
protectors $1, postage 4c. Cir. 
culars free. Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


American Blevator ald Grain Trade, 
Doct once. be. CHICAGQ. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


TELEFHONE No, 22. 


FRANK KAUCHER, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 


410 German American Bank Blidg., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


bu HAVE SEEN OURS. 


oBERCER MFG.C3CANTON, 0 


Subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 
Hari and the American Miller; both one year 
50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 
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OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 
mn COAL, ASHES, ON DANGER. 2M 
125 « Medals * and * Diplomas. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 

ye Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse-Power., 

= fs —, eee 

, “mal? Best and Cheapest Power for GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


siete werichreag 

. ake St. cago. 

OFFICES: 31 8. Penna. ‘at., Tedsanapolis, 
107 Ss. 14th St., Omaha. 
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THE PRIN 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


. ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


S = 
te 5 
~ a 
| 
> ‘ & 
J S 
2. 3 | 
& S = 
"= 5 | EON GIN 2S AN eee 
tron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 
i 2 se Tas Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnishet! for Complete Plants. 
OUR COMBINED _ | Office and Works: I01 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Oats, Screenings »=« Cockle 


SEPARATOR 


Have met with the largeSt success of any separator heretofore made. 


Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 222 THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL ee 
THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO.) ee: AM TRADE an EY ea 


$2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 
659, 661, 663 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BOTH FOR $2.00. . 


An Offer to Hay and Grain Men, 


BELTING - ADDRESS EITHER 


Elevator Rene inte Magid can Ete! The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., 
eS tnt eee a Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St.; Chicago, 


> THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY “SUPPLIES eS 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


Ket GRAIN ELEVATORS See oS 
Z 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 


5 GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
} el 2 TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
ORLSIOR DUSTLESS BURVATOR SEPARATOR, | SFLEXIBLE” Axo “SWIVEL” GRAIN SP 
g ! C ” AND * 7EL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
ay ! ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS. 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, a ; oe 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD, “PLATFORM,” “DUMP” ann “HOPPER” SCALES. > al 
: GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER, 
= — -ALL SIZES OF— 
Ww The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
eS FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 7 
= GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, 
=— PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
— Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
oy : Receiving Separators, 
— POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
b= FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp ‘' TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
— . BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 
= = 
— ms SAFEST, 
= = MOST DURABLE 
=> BS —anp— 
= — E A y 7 
| \LL 2 So POWERFUL PULLER 
404 : <\ Pa ras KNOWN. 
= Pease End Shake Mill for Warehouses, N eo SPECIAL => 
- HANDLES 1 to 20 
= You i FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
a TO GET OUR “a ji \ Broa ae on STRAIGHT and 
ey 5 ? rs R LEVEL TRACK 
a CATALOG UES 4 a SUPERIOR and pro-rata on 
He H ; Sa 
<i vA hee ‘ eey TO ALL OTHERS. ada vc heat 2 
ox PRICES v | pouisn ; 
aaeal AND PROOFS OF See es he 
: SUPERIORITY aa re 
<=> Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
iw houses and Mills. BEFORE BUYING a= : “HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 
ELSEWHERE, y ‘ R i ; 
= Sea OUR FLAX REELS 
= Tae, 5 = Are Adopted and in more General Use by 
= EXCELSIOR JUNIOR THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 
Gal Olippar’and Wheat and: Barley Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 
=> Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
——] pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
= : Adjustable Machine of its kind 
<x ‘Wells’? Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
to Large Capacity. 
a a i \ | 
s oe - = HH 
a | Mh ii 
,—) 1 | Al} 
i WE FULLY WARRANT : 
3 THE \ 
OF THE 
| ' 
* Acre f SIE feat? MATERIALS USED, 
ASE.MANTGE G s 
Lsacincw's: ae THE CONSTRUCTION and 
| X ; Ea Nf Operating Qualities 
a” . ! ~~ _ 
4 OF ALL OUR 
a 
° 
i=} 
oe | 
a 
$ rt 
Bo SSS § 
'@ 
7 . + ~~ i 
E ADDRESS = 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED bite . | rane 
at Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.” 


This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. 
Send for particulars. —TO— 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


Grain Clea Cleaners. 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS - 


The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. : 
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No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They take less power than any other. 

They are easier to place. 

They are easier to spout to. 

They require less care and attention. 

They will do better work and more of it. 

They will handle all kinds of grain. | 
They are standard machines, well and thoroughly tried. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest aud most TpPOKeS 
plans and methods, 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 


As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, GRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Greek N.Y. 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal., {Axeo 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, Preis Coast. 

B. F. RYER, Special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


